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THE CHRISTMAS WEEKLY 

The next issue of Harper's WeEKty, December 
8, 1900, will be the Christmas Number. {t com- 
prises fifty-six pages of text and illustrations, 
and is the largest issue of any illustrated weekly 
periodical yet published. It is richly illustrated 
in color, and is in the fullest sense of the word a 
Christmas issue. A more detailed statement of 
its contents will be found on another page of this 
numoer, 





Thanksgiving 


HE reeurrence of Thanksgiving day sends 
the mind of the reflective man harking 
back a twelvemonth in a search for those 
things for which we should be devoutly 
grateful tc a benign Providence. In- 

dividuals will differ, naturally, in the fervor of 
their gratitude for benefits received, since all have 
not been blessed with equal good fortune; into 
the lives of many affliction and misery have come; 
joy has been the lot of one, unhappiness the mea- 
sure of another’s days. Yet in all probability the 
good old feast of Thanksgiving finds most of us 
this year in a responsive mood, and if some of us 
are unable to uplift our voices in peans of joy ex- 
actly, all things considered, the great bulk of those 
who think about the general situation, and who 
take the trouble to penetrate the darkness of the 
clouds by which they are oppressed in search of 
the sunshine that is back of them, find reason 
te bow their heads in reverential thanks -to the 
great dispenser of all mercies. Ef we cannot re- 
joice in our own condition, we may at least parti- 
cipate in the ceremonial of thanksgiving in 
which our neighbor, who has been enriched, in his 
gratitude is indulging; in the depths of sorrow 
and ruin ourselves we may yet rejoice that health 
and prosperity have come to others, and in @ 
philosophical contemplation of the joy and grati- 
tude of the prosperous find forgetfulness of our 
own tribulations. To the properly constituted hu- 
man being the good fortune and happiness of oth- 
ers are among the most satisfactory things in life 
to contemplate. The father oppressed by the cares 
and anxieties of business feels this when he gives 
something to his child that he knows will brightén 
the little chap’s days. The mother feels a thrill of 
supreme happiness even in the stress of pain and 
sickness when she contemplates the radiance of 
her little one’s face over some trivial incident 
that has made her child happy. And so it may 
be with all of us, even though we may be stag- 
gering under a load of trouble and misfortune 
that fills our souls with despair. The contagion 
of happiness is great, and on Thanksgiving day 
it is so much in the air that most of us should 
catch it, and having caught it, be propwily thank- 
ful therefor. Even if there is little in the per- 
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formance of the past to evoke our gratitude, and 
the task. of being glad merely because others are 
so is too great a one in consideration of our pres- 
ent burdens,. then it is possible to rejoice in the © 
hope of the fature, and “to be glad of life because 
it gives us the chance to love and to work and to 
play and to look up at the stars.” 

Apart from the individual’s relation to the day 
and its duties, as a nation we have at this moment 
more to be grateful for than at any other time 
in our history. When we think of the stressful 
year through which we have passed, with its wars 
and its rumors. of wars; with its conflicts, politi- 
cal and otherwise; with its moments of awful 
apprehension lest some dreadful tragedy had been 
enacted in a far country which would have plunged 
us into a desperate quarrel with a barbaric peo- 
ple—when we think of these things and consider 
how gradually the clouds have lifted, and the 
sunshine of peace has lightened up the dark places 
and left us unscathed and even stronger for our 
trials, as a people, at least, we should be on our 
knees before the throne of the Great Master of Hu- 
man Destinies. The year of nineteen hundred has 
been one of fearsome interest, of grewsome appre- 
hension, of deep and soul-stirring anxieties for 
the American people more than any other year 
since the civil war. That shortly before its close 
we are permitted to witness the clearing away of 
its anxieties, and to breathe the sigh of relief that 
comes from a surcease of impending troubles, is 
in itself a sufficient cause for all men and women 
in the land, irrespective of their own benefits or 
misfortunes, to join in all heartiness in that sin- 
cere offering of thanksgiving for which the day 
has been set apart, 


GENTLEMAN of respectable parentage, and 
ef some note as a professional reformer, speak- 
ing recently on “ Dangerous Classes in a Re- 

public,” is reported to have given expression to the 
following remarkable period. 


“If want to find the dangerous 
city,” he cried, “do not go into the East Side among 


going to Tamman, 

mu had at the 
night as the members of Chamber of 
filed in to sit down*to the annual dinner 
ganization, or had you stood on the streets 
wees Fee ene ee ee nee ei tee en 
have found them—guilelessly innocent that were 
but none the less the most dangerous classes in 
and in this republic.” 


This is a fine sentiment to find falling from the 
lips of a man of decent extraction, of no little cult- 
ure, and of some position among the reputable ele- 
ments of society. It is not the thief, the gambler, 
or the dive-keeper; it is not the derelict chief officer 
of the municipal police, whose eyes are closed to 
the unspeakable crimes that are day after day and 
night after night going on under his very nose; 
it is not the corrupt and imperial organization that 
gains its strength from the cohesive power of 
public plunder, and that has notoriously enriched 
itself by trafficking in the bodies, souls, consciences, 
and liberties of human beings, that is the great 
menace to the safety of republican institutions— 
but the one hundred and ten thousand patriotic 
men who, at the risk of their health, and irre- 
spective of party affiliations, made a powerful 
demonstration in behalf of the nation’s financial 
and commercial honor who are the rogues; it is the 
great business organizations of the leading city of 
the country, made up of men of the highest in- 
tegrity, of the purest motives, of the keenest sense 
of personal honor in meeting every obligation in 
life, which must be accounted as the agency of 
destruction by which the guiding prineiples of the 
republic are to be dragged down into the mire! 

It is a wonder that the Rev. Howarp Crospy, of 
cherished memory, does not rise up from his grave 
and protest. We think he might tell his distin- 
guished son that a worse menace to the community 
than any of those enumerated is the man with a 
gift of language, of education, of standing in the 
community, who prostitutes these advantages to 
an abuse of the blessed privilege of free speech by 
giving utterance to wicked libels upon the most 
honorable elements represented in the whole social 
order. 


HE Cuban Constitutional Convention is  get- 
ting along very well. At this writing no- 
thing of importance as regards the instru- 
ment. under whose provisions the new republic 
will be governed has been accomplished, but in the 





adoption of rules for its own government the, con- 
-yention is showing commendable alacrity and no 
‘little capacity. The delegates are giving full vent 
Teche Cn as i 

& speech the like of they 
‘have never known before. If it so happen that their 
deliberations are prolonged over what may seem 
to us an unnecessary number of days, it will be 
well for us to remember that after years and. years 
of accumulation it is not to be wondered at if 
their pent-up eloquence bursts forth with a tor- 
rential force that is overwhelming. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the chief topics for debate 
up to the present has been the publicity of the con- 
vention’s sessions. Certain of the delegates oppose 
with fervor the article in their rules providing 
that the sessions shall be public except when the 
convention is dealing with matters concerning its 
own decorum, or when for some special reason the 
convention chooses to deliberate behind closed 
doors. It is not easy to understand why persons 
who have so strenuously advocated the liberties of 
the people for so many years should at this time 
desire to withhold their confidence from the people 
in a matter so vitally affecting their interests as 
the framing of the charter of their rights, and in 
our judgment Sefior Zayas, in advocating public 
sessions, hit the nail squarely on the head when he 
called attention to the fact that the convention, 
according to the articles to be discussed later, 
would be divided into committees, hich, holding 
private sessions, would enable all the delegates 
to express their views without cause for timidity. 
He added, with much force, that the delegates 
should be protected against suspicious people, and 
that their only protection was publicity. All Cuba 
is eagerly watching what the convention is doing, 
Sefior Zayas said; and the convention, in its turn, 
needs to be accompanied by public opinion, which 
will be a great help. 

Considering the temperament of the Cubans, and 
their proneness to suspect others of a desire to in- 
fringe upon their rights, it is important that every- 
thing that is done should be accomplished in the 
broad light of day. It is quite as important for 
ourselves, too, as it is for the Cubans. There must 
be no possibility of an after-criticism of the instru- 
ment that provisions have been inserted for 
the promotion of the selfish purposes of Uncle Sam; 
and whatever influence Americans have in Havana 
at the present time should be exerted to give to the 
deliberations of the convention the widest pub- 
licity. 


ARK TWAIN is daily showing himself 
more and more of a philanthropist, as well 
as a humorist. It is not at all difficult 

for him to make the world laugh. It is in him to 
do it. He is in his essentials the kind of a man 
to whom the humorous expression of — is 
the natural one, and to funny 
Twain the Philan- i, as easy for him as it is for 
thropist most people to talk. But when 
it comes to standing up for the rights of the 
oppressed as against an aggressive oppressor, that 
is not an easy task for any man, and that the 
genial Twain should drop his laughing exterior 
for the moment and assume the stern inflexible 
manner of a Daniel come to judgment against the 
tyrannical exactions of the Metropolitan hackman 
will endear him to the hearts of thousands who 
have suffered at the hands of this most rapacious 
class of highwaymen. : 

We know of no Trust that is so dangerous to 
the pocket of the citizen as the free and inde- 
pendent Metropolitan Jehu who is doing business 
on his own account. Many of them, it is true, 
are possessed of a conscience, and in many mat- 
ters outside of the question of what is the proper 
fare for a drive of a mile or two have in them the 
making at least of good, true, and virtuous men, 
but when it comes to the question of the tariff for 
a short course or a long one the average cab-driver 
is no more reliable in his conelusions than the 
general run of handwriting experts. Most of us, 
encountering au Ali Baba on the box, or a Dick 
Turpin enthroned behind a hansom, suffer extor- 
tion rather than subject ourselves to the annoy- 
ance of an encounter with our Chesterfieldian 
Mayor, but Mark Twain is built of sterner stuff 
and submits tamely to no such outrage. 

Would we had more of such strenuously good 
citizens! With a hundred Ciemenses in New 


York, the stranger within our gates having two or 
three hundred dollars in his pocket might ride a 
block or two in a cab and after paying his fare 
have enough money left to telegraph heme for 
more. 
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EDUCATIO 





N. By C.M. Woodward 








There is, however, no difficulty in deciding that: 


progress in pure science, as developed by the schools, 
was the cause of the great beginnings in industrial 
life which marked the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The conservation and the transformation of 
energy, the laws of chemical union and analysis, 
modynami¢s, the theory of struetures, the er. 
of materials, and the fine art of drafting p 
nearly all the important inventions and im 

in manufacture and tran 


I shall leave it to others to point out the educational 
progress of the century in the direction of literature 
and historical research, and in the higher analysis and 
criticism of the literature of other centuries. History 
itself is getting to be an exact science, and not 
an in account of what might have been, 
what to a certain extent toa was. Intercommu- 
nication, the publication of early records, and the care- 


ful preservation of historic archives give to the stu- 
poet opportunities which were formerly 
eni 


The characteristic progress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in education has based upon a minute study 
of the material universe, and the laws which hold in 
the manifestations and utilization of mechanical en- 
ergy and force. In other words, duri 
years the great technical wing of the 
has been created. A school for civil neers was or- 
ganized in Troy, New York, in 1835. Yale, Harvard, 
and Dartmouth followed the example of Troy in 1847, 
1848, and 1852, respectively. There are now, accord- 
ing to the latest report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, over sixty technical institutions which in a 
pointment and in educational sanity far outstrip 
what the Rensselaer Pol eT was fift 
agli The sisdenty isi tuchabenl coumecs of cot 
a hg po now number some 20,000 young men. 

Land Grant Act of Congress in 1862 called into 
being a College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts 
in every State. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, organized in 1865, is perhaps the most success- 
ful technical school in the world. The material out- 
fit of these technical schools embodies vast expendi- 
tures for educational appliances which were not dream- 
ed of sixty-five years ogo. 

No longer does a “log with a college president on 
one end and a student on the other” satisfy the chief 
educational demand, Noble scholarly men are in great- 
er demand than ever, but eve: scholarship has taken 
on new and wider meanings. One hundred years ago 
a “scholar ” was one who was critically familiar with 
all classical literature; who could quote ancient au- 
thors with accuracy; who was as much at home with 
the disquisitions of the fathers as with the of 
Horace or Homer; who stoutly maintained t every 
lawyer must read Quintilian and the Institutes, every 


physician must read Galen, and every theologian must - 


read Aristotle and the New Testament—all too, in the 
original tongues. 

‘o-day one may achieve high scholarship along many 
different lines—ethnology, geology, natural history, ex- 
perimental sciences, modern languages, Corsa, ly 
pedagogy. The reaction inst the traditional cur- 
riculum which mainly cultivated the memory and 
which appealed so largely to authority has found ex- 
pression most ye 4 in the organization and support of 
* modern-side ” schools of secondary and h \. 

This great change in the extent and of 
higher education has had its legitimate influence upon 
secondary education, in which many thi have been 
developed which the academy and high-school of: fifty 
years ago ever 3 wee S 8 development has 
directly brought about an attempt to give an e 
mentary knowledge and culture in the direction of the 
natural sciences, which should form a proper basis 
for higher technical courses, in the same manner that 
an elementary knowledge of Latin and Greek furnishes 
a basis for the higher studies in ancient literature 
which are offered by the literary departments of col- 
leges and universities. 

As a consequence, chemical laboratories came into 
existence about forty years ago, modelled somewhat 
in this country upon the chemical laboratories of Ger- 
many. 

Later came physical laboratories, where, not the in- 
structor alone, but all the pupils of a class, in syste- 
matic order, are enabled to test, illustrate, and some- 
times to discover physical laws. The deve t of 
well-equipped laboratories and well-planned courses of 
laboratory work in physics for secondary schools are 
scarcely twenty years old; but at the close of the cen- 
tury they form a. most striking feature in 


school-work. 
Still more recent than either chemical or physical 
laboratories are laboratories for the study ef botany 


zoology in secondary schools. The nucsnber of such 
tories is still amet! 


and in “ye ae tee coal aes 
ls tok Ge pretest tts ern ys good 


ana 

8 t of laboratories 
has during recent years come a great development in 
he department of instrumental or mechanical drawing, 
and the co-ordinate and closely related department of 
manual training (which term is sometimes made to 
include both the drawing 


is point merely to call attention to the organization 
of these several departments, which, when combined 
with the study of mathematics, English pe ere 
and literature, and more or less study of lan- 
ee oe op Oe eae Se ee ee 
schools. 


sie eae te Se ee - 
usetts a law req town of 500 
families to maintain a hie shoo in which the pupils 
‘ssgownadbe Fay xescgedicon’ lege. Some six years since, 
ee w requiring every city of 20,000 in- 
tants to incorporate manual! training into its high- 
school course of study. 
What has been done for manual training in Massa- 
chusetts by ve action has been done by private 
individuals, or by separate communities, in nearly ev- 
ery State in the Union, with the result that secondary 
education now looks out in more directions, aims at 
more kinds of culture, and a Is to a very much 
larger proportion of the population than it did 
twenty years 


= 


ago. This deliberate and s tie 
er to peeve an education which shall bring the 
child directly in contact with the natural world on the 


close of the nineteenth century, and it stands in sharp 
contrast with the secondary education with which the 


there were no public schools in 
<deietiahailien dbtaleathe on 


e training was regarded as directly prepara 
a career in one of the three professions—law, medi- 
dare 


view of the specialties of steel 
braries, factorses, and railway architecture. Even 
commercial education is taking on new rank and new 
dignity; and the end is not yet. 

nual training, as this term was first used and 
as it is now bor egg : ee 
matic and progressive study of typical tools, 
materials on construction, chiefly ge. iron, 


ogy 
It had been clearly recognized in England, France, 
and Germany, and it was coming to be clearly recog- 
nized in America, that the technically educated man 
must be familiar as a matter of course not only with 
of construc- 
used. It was also 
seen that the typical tools and the correct theory of 
their use, as as the rudiments of drawing, involved 
only simple elements which were suited to second- 
ary school. A great deal of time could be saved to 
the student upon the study of civil, mechan- 
ical, mining, or electrical engineering, or u the 
study of architecture, if he could learn his elementary 
drawing vod gue systematic practice in tool-work dur- 
ing the period of secondary education. 
"ie was also evident that in many of the ee pms 
arts of life exact drawing and matic tool-w 
enter in such a way as to form the basis for all the 
attainments of the skilled mechanic. It was thus felt 
that the boy who to be a mechanic in some 
one of the 


. It was necessary 
ren Sr which should be maniged in the interest 
of the boys who came there to be ed\vcated and trained. 
Another important motive which led to the 
ve ee pas grange “Gomme at ian to 
rpi opportaaly ior the na 
aptitudes, thereby furnishing ground for an intelligent 
ce of occupation. It was seen that the t ma- 
jority of boys stepped out into the world with no ade- 


quate knowledge of themselves, so that their choice of 
occupation, if choice it could be called, was a mat- 
ter of whim cr environment, with no clear knowledge 
of natural and inborn fitness. The man who firat con- 
tributed money towards the nization of a manual- 
training iment in St. Louis did it with a distinct 
understanding that it was to be a department in which 
a boy might find out whet his natural and legiti- 
mate bias was, if he had one, so that his future carcer 
might be. selected advisedly. 

nally, it was felt that many boys heve such a dis- 


like for grammars and dictionaries involving mere 
memory, and such a strong taste for pea activ- 
ity which calls into pla ‘mental and physical 


functions, that they prefer to be called stupid, dull, 
and t, rather than endure the restraints and 
ennui of the ordinary school. It was believed that the 
introduction of shop-work and drawing would give 
such boys an opportunity to consult their tastes, to 
exercise their powers, and that, as a consequence, 
school would become attractive, and those who had 
been called dull and unhappy and troublesome might 


become bright, happy, and successful students. 
Thus there were four distinct reasons for organizing 
the first manual-training school, which may reca- 


pitulated briefly as: 

First.—Preparation for a higher technical echooi. 

— -—Preparation for active work in a mechani- 
ca. 

Third.— An opportunity for making a judicious 
choice of occupation. 

Fourth.—The enriching of the school curriculum by 
the introduction of manual features, thereby making 
ad ew to boys, active physically as well as men- 

y-. 

The ey the manual element in education 
was felt long before a practical! solution of the prob- 
lem was reached. Since the days of Locke and * yell 
seau there have not been wanting advovates of the man- 
ua] element, sometimes in the education of particular 
cligses of Boys, and sometimes for all boys and all 
girls alike. But how to combine an education in the 

practical problem of great-difieulty.. fe’ the trade 
a t- ty. Ina the trade 
schools of Grae aGh Frenae, in the elementary 
schools of Sweden and Finland, an education to prac- 
tical work along special and narrow lines was early 
established. There was, however, in this work no at- 
tempt at 1 training, but the definite pu 
was that of teaching an occupation in the most direct 
and efficient manner, In the United States, with the 
——— of two or three schools in the city of New 
York, trade schools properly so-called have gained no 
foothold. America has evolved not trade 3, but 
manual-training schools, the first one of which was 
organized in St. Louis in 1879, and which began its 

r work in 1880. 

difficulties attending the organization of these 
schools were largely overcome by the adoption of some 
ideas put into practice in the Imperial Technical 
School of Moscow by the Director Della-Vos in 1868. 
This Russian school was not a achoo!l for genera! 
education. On the contrary, it was exclusively for 
the training of government engineers, but the course | 
of shop-work instruction contained an element whieh 
has proved to be of very general vaiue. 

The course of training in the Russian school extend- 
ed over six years. During that time the students 
learned the theory of the the nature of materials, 
and the fundamental! principles of construction. mx 

last three years they applied the principles al- 

jan P mastered wg the Rislcigs and rill already 

ag to practical work upon constructicns needed by 
Russian ernment. : 

The educa’ 1 of this course of training was 

what interested the external world, and this was fully 

ited at Philadelphia in the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876, and was reported upon by Dr. J. D. Runkle, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It was 
at once seen that the method of educational tool- 
work was discovered. There was no longer any qués- 
tion like that which had been bandied back and forth 
in England for several years, viz., whether the school 
should be taken into the ordinary shop, or the ordinary 
shop should be taken into the school; on the other 
hand, it was clear question that the schoo! 
should have a s peculiar to itself, and that the 
method of tool instruction should more resemble the 
method of the physical and the chemic«] laboratory 
than it should the work in progress in commercial es- 
tablishments, It was believed that the school should 
not be converted into a factory, and that the more it 
resembled a factory the less it would resemble a sehool. 
It was that the commercia! idea should be kept 
out of as much as it was kept out of the 
chemical laboratory. The science of education should 
dominate the methods of the shop as well as the meth- 
ods of the dra room and ihe department of hi- 
ology. In the t of the writer this recogni- 
tion of the science of education was the most valuable 
feature in the organization of the St. Louis Manuz!l- 
Training School in 1879. 

The p us and the early reports of the St. 
Louis school attracted much attention throvghout the 
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country. The theory and some of the work of the 
school were by special request presented to the Nation- 
al Teachers’ Association at Saratoga in 1882, and 
again in 1883. Teachers, superintendents, and commit- 


tees visited the St. Louis sehool from all parts of the — 


country, and within five rs similar schools were 
opened in Chicago, Phil 
and New York, in the order men 

the latest reports of the Commissioner of Ed 


the number of manual-training schools, including high- 
schools with well-equipped manual-traini r 


ments, and the agricultural and mechanita 
which admit pupils as young as sixteen years of age 
to a secondary course of training, has already reached 


sevéral hundred; so that the question of the introduc-_ 


tion of manual training into secondary schools no 
longer exists. It is already there. TENS 

No better evidence of the public demand for the man- 
ual-training high-school could be found than in that 
furnished by the statistics of the Manual-Training 
High-Schoo] of Kansas City, Missouri. 

The city already had a well-equipped and well-at- 
tended high-school of decidedly superior quality, but -it 
was claimed that it only in part met popular 
After full discussion and in consequence of a clear 
popular demand, a manual-training high-school wag 
started three years ago, with the same conditions 
admission as the old high-school. The building and 
its equipment cost $150,000. It now has 1500 pupils, 
and the old high-school has practically the same num- 
ber of pupils that it had three years ago. The report 
from Philadelphia is equally significant. 

The four reasons which led to the organization of 
the manual-training school have been given above 
with great distinctness because they were clearl 
seen and appreciated before the school was 
It is but the-simple truth, however, to say that the 
most important argument in favor of manual train- 
ing was not m the beginning recognized to any great 
extent. Manual training had proved to be a better 
thing than any of us supposed. It has surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations. What was thought to be 
particularly valuable for certain classes in the com- 
munity has been found to be of great value to ll. 
A. certain amount of manual training seems to be al- 
most essential to the healthy development of the in- 
tellect and the moral nature. :- Self-directed activity, 
the intelligent use of tools and appliances, the rec 
tion of the laws of action and reaction, of force and 
energy, the necessity of accuracy, forethought, and sys- 
tem—all lead to the mastery of material things and 
to the cultivation of executive power.” I have repeat- 
edly called attention to the strong moral influence of 
manual training and to its fine effects in promoting 
clear and definite thinking. I am happy to quote a 
few words on this point from Professor William James, 
of Harvard University: : 

“The most colossal improvement which recent years 
have seen in secondary education lies in the introduc- 
tion of the manual!-training schools, not because ‘they 
will give us a people more cre may 20 for do- 
mestie life and better skilled trades, but because 
they will give us citizens. with an entirely different in- 
telectual fibre. Labcratoty-work and : sliop-work en- 
gender a habit of chservation, a knowledge of the dif+ 
ference between accuracy and vagueness, and an insight 
into nature’s complexity, and into the inadeq 
all abstract verbal accounts of real phenomena, which, 
once wrought into the mind, remain there as life- 
long possessions. They confer precision, because, if 


elphia, Baltimore, age “al 
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are-doing a_thing, do it definitely.right or and many men workers. Both have been imperfect. 
Jefnitely “y asy ‘give inesty; for when you The aim of the future is to make all men both think- 
' caret t making _and not by ers and workers. Universal is to be adapted 
mpossible to diss te yo vases to the un condition ; unless our whole the- 

rice by ambiguity. ; a ory of is a condition must be 
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labor: & 
of a healthy 
‘of tools and_ in- 
tion, ‘is ‘satisfied 
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the contrary, the natural cravi 

physical activity, for the hand 
for P erage in manip 
‘to so large a re that the su 
—— has little occasion to 
order. 

In the beginning it was greatly feared that the in- grades either the same as the 8 
troduction of won common. a 4 vulga 4 cde iiyy ~ 
carpentry, forging, metal-fitting, ete., into the « 
‘work of pupils would be to lower their. tastes and to 
make them more or less sordid in ‘their aims. It was 
pecuniary values would enter so 
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oe ey ee that it is in the 
is work has been most successfully 
of art and _— learning would be augurated. It is not necessary to name: 
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editor of patrons, the wise officers, or 
svadtahin Of sinpanbtesining wckstle ows qeobahty ‘worthy ‘ot oil} 
; y y 
Boston 


jined 
of all honor 
Swedish Slo 


how much of , of 
of manual] skill there may be in the simplest construc- 


very natural but unnecessary rere A is 
striking indifference of parents to asso- 
ciations of interscho! athletics, which so universal- 
ly tring schoolboys and college students into the com- 
panions' 
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of an education to things as well as to 
aim of the past has been to make a few men thinkers 





we 


And sits about bis turkey : = 
That we propose this humble toast, 
All hasty, short, and jerky: 


But unto him who sits alone 


And dreams of bygone 


TO NEXT THANKSGIVING. 

: BY KATE PARSONS LATHROP | 

'g TS not to bim who bas his friend And unto him that’s sorrow’s guest; 
And unto him who, chaffing, 

Drinks down the gall and hides it all 


Beneath a mask of laughing — 
We merrymakers lift our cups | 


revels ; 


And cbeer: “ May next Thanksgiving 


And unto bim who dines to-day Bring better luck to every chap 
With well-known dark blue devils : Who's sorry now | he’s. living!” : = 
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Enrique de la Torre, Jose Beaulio Aleman, 
Santa Clara. . Santa Clara, 


Géieral Wiew of the Convention feems the Bhesdent’s Chae, 
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Emilio Nunez, Jose Fernandez Castro, Pedro Gonzalez Liorente, 
Havana. Santiago. Santa Clara, Secretary of Public Instruction. 


THE CUBAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION NOW IN SESSION AT HAVANA. 
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The Dining-Room, 


A STATELY AMERICAN HOME. 


The Residence of Mr. P. A. B. Widener, Ashbourne, Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Dooley 


XLVIII.—ON THANKSGIVING 


“ HIN I was a young man,” 
said Mr. Dooley, “I 
often heerd Thanksgivin’ 
day alooded to fr’m th’ 
altar as a pagan fistival. 
Father Kelly don’t think 

so. He says *twas founded be th’ Puritans 

to give thanks f’r bein’ presarved fr’m th’ 

Indyens, ca’ that we keep it to give thanks 

we ure presarved fr’m th’ Puritans. In 

th’ beginnin’, Tlinnissy, *twas a relijous 
fistival, like th’ day afther iliction in th’ 
synagogues. Ye see th’ Puritan fathers, 
whose dayscindants mostly live in Kansas 
now, had had such a divvle iv a time in- 
thrajoocin’ rellijon an’ slavery among th’ 
savage r-red men that they found huatin’ 

th’ wild cranberry in th’ neighborhood iv 

Salem, Mags., that whin th’ job .vas com- 

pleted they set aporm a dar to thank th’ 

Lord for his opr 1? assistance in their 

wurruk iv ray! a t& wurruld, an’ 

with a few frills. .icd :a th’ way iv food 
th’ custom’s been kept up to this very day. 

In iv’ry city iv this. fair land th’ churches 

is open an’ empty, the fleet anise-seed bag 

is pursooed over th’ smilin’ potato-patch, 
an’ th’ groans iv th’ dyin’ resound fr’m 
manny a futboll-field. e’re givin’ thanks 
that we’re presarved fr’m hunger, fr’m 
thirst, fr’m free silver, fr’m war an’ pes- 
tilence an’ famine an’ each other. But 
don’t ye f’rget it, Hinnissy, ‘tis none iv 
these things we really give thanks fr. In 
our hearts we’re grateful fr on’y wan 
blessin’, an’ that’s on Thanksgivin’ day 
we get th’ first good crack iv th’ season at 
th’ Turkey bur-rd an’ his r-runnin’-mate, 

ol’ Uncle Cranberry Sauce. Ye bet ye. 

“ Th’ Prisidint iv the United States says 
diff’rent, I know. He’s got to. "Tis part 
iv his job. Mack wrote a Thankagivin’ 
Proclamation about a month ago, an’ he 
must be ashamed iv its mildness now. He’d 
like to dhraw it in an’ substitute wan 
r-readin’ like this: ‘To th’ people iv th’ 
United States: Huroo! Huroo! Huroo! 

* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell. 


The. Demelition af Gu Gomer Ack. 


Willum McKinley.’ But he didn’t know 
thin, an’ no more did I. He thought to 
himsilf: ‘Maybe I'll cook th’ dinner an’ 
thin have to worry a bone in th’ wood-shed. 
Maybe whin Thanksgivin’ comes ar-round 
I won’t have so blame much to be thankful 
f’r.’ An’ he put it mild. He says, to con- 
dinse his utthrances: ‘ ’Tis th’ custom iv’ry 
year to issue a Thanksgivin’ proclamation, 
an’ I’m not goin’ to call th’ public attin- 
tion to me in me quite rethreat be failin’ 
to do as me illusthrees predecessors has 
done. We've had a good year, takin’ it all 
an’ all. Th’ Raypublican Naytional Com- 
ity has spread th’ bounties iv nature with 
an unsparin’ hand. Be invitation iv Jo- 
seph H. Manley, th’ peach-threes has give 
abundant store iv fruit, th’ smilin’ fields 
have coughed up their goolden threasures 
iv wheat, corn, oats, hay, barley, potatoes, 
cowcumbers, spinach, egg-plant, etcethry, 
etcethry, etcethry, except in Dakota where 
th’ crops has. been kilt be th’ Popylists. 
We have ce at home an’ abroad in 
spots, an’ disease is not as rampant as it 
was undher a Dimmycratic Prisidint. Be 
th’ terms iv th’ Dingley Act, th’ sun is al- 
lowed to rise iv’ry mornin’ whin th’ clouds 
iv Popylism an’ free silver don’t obscure 
it, an’ life is happy, happy, happy in 
Wash’nton, D. C. (h, boys, if ye on’y 
knew what a good thing ye’ve got ye 
wudden’t lave go iv it. So I ask ye all to 
gather in ye’er accustomed meetin’-places, 
at th’ precinct clubs, layin’ ye’er bustin’ 
barns, anaries, henneries,. banks, an’ 
mercantile houses to give thanks to. th’ 
cause iv all these blessing. Ye’er’s thruly; 
William McKinley. P. 8. If annything 
should happen to me on November sixth 
this goes with a cop onto it’ 

“But nawthin’ aed ed—to Mack. 
What happened to illiam Jennings 
Bryan I don’t kriow. He ‘ain’t been dug 
up.- Annyhow, seein’ that it come out th’ 
way it did, an’ this counthry ain’t goin’ 
to be handed over to th’ likes iv ye, we 
ought to cillvbrate Thanksgivin’ if neces- 
sry with achin’ hearts. I’m always in 
favor iv givin’ thanks—f’r annything. *Tis 
a good habit to get into. ‘ Thank ye kind- 
ly’ is betther thin ‘ bad luck to ye, anny- 
how. Even whin I sneeze I say, ‘Gawd 
bless us kindly,’ an’ f’r th’ slender blessin’ 


iv livin’ at all I say, ‘ Praise be.’ So we 
ought to be thankful. We have a big 
counthry, an’ "tis growin’ bigger, an’ we 
ought to be thankful f’r that, an’ pray that 
it may stop growin’ in width an’ grow a 
little more in height. Th’ farmer is thank- 
ful he has a poss crop, an’ I’m thankful 
I’m not a farmer. ve cud ‘always find 
room f’r thanks that ye’er not some wan 
else, if ye cid know how th’ other fellow 
feels. A few days ago I wud’ve said that 
I’d like to be the Czar iv Rooshia, but I 
wudden’t thrade places with him to-day if 
he’d throw in th’ kingdom of Boolgahrya 
to make th’ thrade good. Crowned though 
he is, he lies on his back while a trained 
nurse pipes hot milk an’ limon-juice into 
him, while I go across th’ sthreet an’ hurl 
into me dimmycratic frame two furlongs 
iv corned beef an’ a chain iv cabbage.. Me 
timp’rature is normal, save whin I’m asked 
f’r money. Me pulse bates sivinty to th’ 
minute, an’ though I have patches on me 
pantaloons, I’ve ne’er a wan on ime intes- 
tines. (I touch wood to keep off bad 
luck). No, I wudden’t be the Czar iv 
Rooshia. An’ I wudden’t be th’ Impror 
Wiillum an’ have women in’ hatchets 
at me. Think iv woman bein’ that proud 
she cuts an Impror! I’m thankful I’m not 
th’ Impror iv. Chiny, whoiver he is or 
whereiver he is; I’m thankful I’m not 
John D. Rocky*ellar. fr I know I can’t get 
his money, an’ he thinks he can get mine, 
an’ T’ll fool him.. I’m thankful I ain’t 
Mack, f’r whin me day’s wurruk is done, I 
ean close up th’ shop. wind th’ clock an’ 
go to sleep. If. th’ stars an’ moon don’t 
shine, if. th’ sun.don’t come up, if th’ 
weather is bad, if th’ crops fail, or th’ 
banks bust, or Hinnissy ain't illicted di- 
rector iv th rollin’-mills, no wan can 
b'ame me. I done me. jooty. Ye can’t 
come to me an’ say, ‘Dooley, th’ north 
star wasn’t at wurruk last night—what 
have ye done with it? Or, ‘ Look here, 
Dooley, what ails ye, sindin’ rainy weath- 
er befure th’ hay is cut?’ ‘ No, sir, says 
I, ‘I promised ye nawthin’ but five cints’ 
worth iv flude exthract iv hell f’r fifteen 
cints, an’ ye got it. I’m not responsible 
f’r th’ vagaries iv th’ ilimints. If I was 
I’d be sellin’ umbrellys, not rum,’ I says. 
But Mack can’t escape it. He has to set 





up at night steerin’ th’ stars ethraight, 
hist th’ sun at th’ r-right. moment, turn 
on th’ hot an’ cold fassit, have rain wan 
place an’ fr-rost another, salt mines with 
a four years’ supply iv goold, thrap th’ 
mickrobes as they fly through th’ air, an’ 
see that tin dollars is akelly divided 
among wan hundherd men so’ that each 
man gits. thirty dollars more thin anny 
other. If he can’t do tiiat he’s liable to be 
arrested th’ first pay day f’r obtainin’ 
money be false pretences. So I’m thankful 
I’m not Mack, 

“But [I’m always thankful, f’r these 
things. Be thankful f’r what ye have not, 
Hinnissy—'tis th’ on’y safe rule. If ye’re 
on’y thankful f’r yeer possissions ye’ex 
supply won’t last a day. But if ye’er 
thankful f’r what others have an’ ye have 
not, an’ thankful ye haven’t it, all th’ 
wurruld conthributes to ye’er gratichood. 
Ye set here like a poor-bcx in th’ back iv 
th’ church, an’ iv’rybody dhrops in his bad 
money an’ swells ye. 

“ But as I told ye, Hinnissy, afther all, 
th’ Turkey bur-rd’s th’ rale. cause iv 
Thankagivin’. He’s th’ -naytional air. 
Abolish th’ Turkey an’ ye deathroy th’ tie 
that binds us as wan people. We're wan 
race, hitched together be a gr-reat manny 
languages, a rellijon apiece, thraditions 
that don’t agree with each other, akel op 
porchunities fr th’ rich an’ poor to con- 
tinue bein’ rich an’ poor, an’ a common 
barn-yard food. .Whin iv’rybody in a na- 
tion eats th’ same things that all th’ oth- 
ers eats, ye can’t break thim up. Talk 
about th’ dove iv peace! Th’ Turkey makes 
him look like a game-coek. Can I help ye, 
Mr. Hinnissy?. White or dark? Th’ leg, 
preps or maybe th’ part that goes over 
t re 


“ Some iv us,” said Mr. Hennessy, gloom- 
ily—“ some iv us will be atin’, another 
kind iv bur-rd this fall.” 

“Ye’re wrong there, me la-ad,” said 
Mr. Dooley. “ Ye’re wrong there. Ye’re 


- wrong. They’se no such thing as crow. 


Thankagivin’ day comes too quick afther 
iliction. We're all r-ready f’r th’ blackest 
crow that ivver Dimmycrat ate, an’ we 
have our noses in th’ air. An’ thin we look 
down. an’,lo an’ behold! "tis Thanksyivin’ 
Turkey.” ¥. P. DUNNE. 
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_A STREET SCENE IN PANAMA 
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A CENTRAL-AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


BY 


O be thrust suddenly into the centre of a real, 
live Central American revolution is an ex- 
perience that does not often befall the travel- 
ier in those parts. The contemplation of 
such a happening is not entirely appalling 
to the average American, who has been edu- 

cated to believe that such events do not carry- with 
them that degree of danger which warfare usually 
implies. Indeed, it was remarked by a passenger on 
the steamer which carried us to Colon that one ran 
more personal danger in crossing busy Broadway half 
a dozen times than in traversing an entire district in 
Latin America when a revolution was on, Our ob- 
servations and impressions at Panama reveal an at- 
mosphere entirely different from that which is. sup- 
posed to attend these uprisings. If the assault upon 
that old stronghold of the Spanish on the Pacific, the 
sea-walled city of Panama, isa fair example of the 
petty warfare so frequently waged in -Central and 
South America, the personal bravery of the troops 
must be placed upon a much higher standard, while 
the military ability of their officers must be lowered 
in the same degree. 

When we left New York, toward the end of July, it 
was generally known that a revolution had been in 
progress in the United States of Colombia for several 
months. The newspapers had from time to time pub- 
lished cablegrams, reporting the seizure of one city by 
the Liberals, or insurgents, and a few days later the 
recapture of the place by the Conservative government 
troops. 

At Colon, as the old-port of Aspinwall is now called, 
the residents were in a state of suppressed excitement. 
The Liberals were expected to attack Panama that 
day, with a very promising prospect of taking the city, 
due to the weakness of the garrison and the fact of 
the oT of the people being with the attacking 
force. le were advised that we might have an in- 
teresting experience if we took the morning train over. 
As we learned upon inquiry that the same state of 
affairs had existed for several days, since the defeat 
of the government forces at Corozal, a few miles from 
Panama, we decided it might still hold good for an- 
other day, by which time we would be safe aboard our 
respective steamers on the Pacific. 

We were much amused en route at the groups of 
barefoot. soldiers (of the government, of course), rang- 
ing in color from the jet black of the pure negro blood, 
through the variants of the swarthy brown of the 
Indian, to the pale yellow of the mestizo, or mixed- 
bleod element. They were moved about in a business- 
like way, but with little enthusiasm. The equipment 
was comical to behold. Arms of all ages have found 
their ultimate resting-place with these troops, appar- 
ently, and yet there was no paucity of the modern, 
high-powered Mauser. How it is possible to supply 
ammunition for such a diversity of weapons is hard to 
imagine, but the belts were swelling with the fat 
Remington .44 cartridges, the delicate but deadly 
Mausers, and where the men had no belts, as was fre- 
quently the case, the cartridges were crammed in 
small cotton bags, strung over the shoulder, from 
which they occasionally dropped to the ground when 
the squads moved quickly. In the matter of clothing 
there was the same variety, but more so. The uniform 
of the common soldiers consists of a blouse and trousers 
of rough cotton goods—unbleached muslin would be 
the nearest thing we know to it. The original color 
is blue, indicative of the conservative character of the 
party in power, but the shades of color, evidently wide- 
ly variant in the first place, were now such that a de- 
tachment of a few men resembled the samples of a 
textile manufacturer—all shades mixed on a card, 
from the darkest to the lightest. Hats were aplenty, 
and often two apiece—the broad-brimmed palm som- 
breros surmounted by military caps of a pattern long 


since extinct in civilized countries. Guns were car- 
ried at every conceivable angle, with no attempt at 
regularity, and the men moved along in a slipshod 
way, — no effort to keep step. In they range 
from lads in their teens to decrepit old fellows of 
sixty. Many of the men are “ volunteers ”—at the 
point of a musket, and “ peacefully” persuaded to 
sign on at the barracks, where they are escorted in a 
friendly way with ropes around their necks, used as 
leaders. The officers were fair-looking men, with the 
most gaudy of uniforms in every condition of ill repair. 
It would be hard to imagine a more attractive rig for 
an enemy’s sharpshooters than the outfit of the officers 
we noticed. 

The forty-seven-mile trip across the Isthmus is a 
very interesting bit of railroading in itself. The road 
crosses and recrosses the canal route, and the ex- 
cavated portions in {he lowlands are aimost. constantly 
in view. The Chagres River, trom which the fever 
prevalent on the Isthmus -takes its name, is frequently 
seen from the windows. It is a dull, mud-colored 
stream, with an < gue sg - sluggish current. When 
the heavy rains fall back in the mountains, however, 
the Chagres becomes a torrential river of the most vio- 
lent character; it has been known to rise over thirty 
feet in a few hours. One wonders at the boldness of 
the French engineers in attempting to control it—the 
plan on which the canal company is now proceeding, 
the sea-level project having been abandoned after the 
collapse of the old company. 

The train passes miles upon miles of materials of 
the most wnie character, nearly all of it unused and 
obsolete. Such of it as might be available for future 
use is bat poorly cared for or protected from the ele- 
ments, which play havoc with wood, iron, and steel in 
a comparatively short time in the tropics. The huge 
cut at Culebra, one of the test earth-movihg pro- 
jects the world has ever known, is decidedly impressive. 
One can follow the outline of the original mountain 
through which the company is excavating a trench to 
a depth of 120 feet above sea-level. They are down now 
about 140 feet above the tide, and it is not diffjcult to 
understand why De Lesseps’s original plan of a sea- 
level canal has been abandoned when one sees the 
ground through which it was pur to construct it. 

Just before reaching Panama, at the base of the hill 
where the splendid canal hospital is located, our 
thoughts were brought back to the revoluticn rather 
abruptly by the steady crack, crack of rifle-fire. The 
train slowed down, the engine blew the whistle in sev- 
eral long blasts to attract attention, and the train 
came to a stop a short distance from the end of a 
trench on the railroad embankment. In a few minutes 
the firing ceased altogether, the whistle was blown 
again and we started slowly forward. On the right 
bank of the shallow cut of the railroad the troops 
were entrenched behind barriers made of every con- 
ceivable material that could be pressed into use. The 
basis of the breastworks was railroad ties, piled waist- 
high before the trench, which was about knee-deep. In 
front of the ties were sand- mounds of earth, 
trunks of trees, and what not. In front of all was a 
covering of corrugated-iron roofing, and in some places 
a mesh-work of barb-wire. The men were the govern- 
ment troops, easily distinguishable by the bits of blue 
on their hats, in contradistinction to the red worn b 
the Liberals. In the trench, almost shoulder to shoul- 
der, were wild-eyed little fellows, their brown faces 
aglow with the excitement of the battle. They shouted 
their “ vivas ” and responded to the urgings of the of- 
ficers mounted on the diminutive horses of the coun- 
try, who made wild rushes along the line, filling the 
gaps with fresh men from the rear, and doing their 
utmost to better their | gow ee and the distribution 
of the men in the brief interval of inactivity. Both 
sides had agreed not to molest the railroad property. 
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The insurgents couldn’t, because they couldn’t get. to 
it, and the government troops only “ borrowed” the 
ties and galvanized iron, barb-wire, and rails. Both 
had also agreed not to interfere with the free move- 
ment of the trains. After the engineer and conductor 
ad made a short sortie to satisfy themselves that the 
track was undisturbed, the train moved slowly ahead. 
It consisted of a r, one first-class and two 
second-class coaches. e insurgents were in the dense 
brush on the left of the train; nobody knew how far 
away, as they were not showing themselves any more 
than was necessary. As the train passed the trench 
the troops cheered us hysterically, repeating their 


“vivas”” again and in. We were all a bit nervous, 
but everything rat es to be going along smoothly un- 
til the rear car the of the trench which we 
had first sighted, when the bloodthirsty little demons, 
unable longer to restrain themselves, opened fire, seem- 
ingly right over our heads. The train, being in a 
shallow cut, could not have been visible to the rebels 
in the brush, or else they did not care to see it, for 
they immediately returned the fire, and before any one 
could realize it, the rifles were cracking all along the 
trench, and we were between the line of battle in a 
practically open car, moving at but three or four miles 
an hour, and nobody knew how long those lines were. 
For unanimity nothing could have surpassed the move- 
ment with which every soul in that car dro to the 
floor. It seemed.as though the bullets whizzed in a 
steady stream through the o windows. Nobody 
eared to investigate whether they did or not at that 
particular juncture. German merchants, English sales- 
men, a fat Jamaican negress, a Spanish priest, a law- 
= and railroad man from New York, a distinguished 
tnglish explorer, all were endeavoring to reduce them- 
selves to pancake thickness—a somewhat difficult op- 
eration in the case of the black woman and the German 
engineer, who wished they had not lived so well as to 
acquire a goodly degree of rotundness. It seemed hours 
ore the train finally came to a stop some 200 yards 
beyond the government mountain battery, placed on 
the railroad bridge at the Caledonia road, and the bul- 
lets still whistled too close for comfort. The track 
was blocked by the train which had preceded ours, 
and there was nothing for it but to make a rush for 
some refuge. The station proper was full of wounded 
government soldiers, and was being used as the base 
of ammunition supplies; its corrugated-iron sides and 
- were pierced t.. frequent intervals by the Liberal 
bullets, offeri t little of security. We 
moved en stan. 3 toward aes cicinehouen, some few 
— eel down the rm ae only to find it 
ready to overflowing amaican refugees. 
The railroad warehouse was crowded with the same 
dusky le, their Lares et Penates consisting mainly 
of beds, stoves, pigs, and children, the last in a vast 
par ot me very pleasant elbow neighbors, even on 
euch an occasion, in a yellow-fever country. All of our 
party were ignorant of the to phy of the town, 
which was, so far as we could see, shut tight, with 
doors and windows doubly barricaded. Although the 
firing was rather lively along the streets next to the 
shore of the bay, near where the revolutionists had 
landed early in the morning, the American flag on the 
railroad wharf seemed to offer the best refuge, and, 
during a brief lull in the fire the entire party of pas- 
sengers crossed the street to the wharf, where two 
lines of leaded freight-cars, about twenty feet apart, 
offered some protection. Our attempts to reach the 
steamers in bay, which anchor some four miles 
off shore, in the lee of a small group of islands, were 
entirely futile. The negro boatman, with whom we had 
made a preposterous bargain to take us off, had his 
ardor very much dampened by a shot from the gov- 
ernment house on the sea-wall, which dropped just 
across his bow—a suflicient warning to all of us that 
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French Excavator at Work in the Canal near La Boca, Panama. 
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we were not desired to move abroad. A small launch, 
under the English flag, anchored some 200 yards from 
the pier end, refused to answer any of our hails, either 
in English, Spanish, or French, which our polyglots 
attempted. In the distance we could see the launch of 
a British man-of-war, too far out to be attracted by 
our frantic hand-wavings or shouts, and no-one in the 
entire group had anything resembling the flag of a 
civilized country. So we were pone. io stay four 
hours on the pier, making ourselves as comfortable as 
we could, getting the best protection ible from the 
freight-cars, hungry as bears, and with stray bullets 
making leaks in the corrugated-iron roof every few 
minutes. Three or four non-combatants on the pier 
with us were wounded—not seriously, but none of us 
relished being picked off by a stray bullet in a fight 
not of our own making. Fortunately, none of our 
party was hit. The rifle-fire had given ‘no'sign of de- 
crease; the small mountain-guns punctuated the steady 
crack, crack of the musketry in a way that made the 
echoes follow one another from the hills:in volleys. 
Some of us had become so accustomed to our new en- 
vironment that we got over the habit of dodging every 
time the shrill whistle of a bullet passed near us. 
The pier on our left, owned by the English steamship 
company, was closely packed with British “ objects,” 
as the West-Indian negroes proudly call themselves. 


From time to time loud wails in that direction be-. 


tokened the danger of stray bullets. Finally, toward 
the middle of the afternoon, a negress was shot through 
the breast. Flesh wounds had ceased to worry us, but 
when they became mortal we decided that some move 
was imperative. One of our Americans, with full- 
powered lungs, essayed again to attract the attention 
of those on the launch nearest shore, and finally suc- 
ceeded in haying a boat put out for the launch of the 
cruiser Leander of the English navy, which had fortu- 
nately touched at Panama on her way from Esqui- 
mault. When those on the launch realized that the 
boat was on some errand from the pier, they quickly 
raised anchor and steamed in to meet it, then on to 
the end of the pier. A brief but forcible interview 
with the boatswain in charge convinced him that it 
was his duty to kid us, even if he was awaiting orders 
from his: captain, ashore at the Consulate, and while 
he could not take us to the steamers at anchor off the 
islands, he readily agreed to put us aboard the mer- 
chant launch or one of the small coasting-schooners 
lying farther out. The twelve of us made it rather 
uncomfortable sailing with the eight or ten jackies on 
the launch: we preferred that, however, to stopping 
on the wharf or the merchant launch near shore, which 
we ascertained was being held at the orders of Goy- 
ernor Alban, in case the city should be taken. We 
were finally installed on the forward deck of a small 
Colombian schooner, the Panama, with a bit of an 
awning to protect us from the rain and sun, which 
alternately beat down upon the deck with all the vigor 
of the tropics and less warning. The British boat- 


swain apologized for not having answered our hails 
in the early’ morning, loaned us his field-glasses to 
watch the battle, and promised to protect us with his 
rapid-fire gun,if the, hostilities should be transferred 
to the waters of the bay. A double brewing of very 
black coffee, with splendid sea-biscuits, satisfied the 
cravings of hunger, which we all experienced, despite 
the excitement. The inner man attended to, we calmly 
watched the progress of the fight, which was visible 
in little patches. A small field-gun, mounted on a 
knoll; was admirably handled by the insurgents, but 
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destroying all hope of sleep. In the morning, after 
twenty-four hours of battle, a truce was arranged to 
permit of the killed being removed and the wounded 
attended. Many of the latter had lain the whole 
twenty-four hours without attention. The Leander 
landed a numerous party of men for ambulance-work ; 
the men labored to the best advantage, but were utter- 
ly unable to cope with the great number of injured 

uiring their attention. 

n the interval of the truce the shrewd Governor, 
General Alban, rushed some 175 men across from the 





Engineers’ Quarters near La Boca—-The Government had Krupp 2-Pounders beneath the Cross-Arms of 
the Signal-Pole on the Right. 


was finally silenced by the fire of the American gunner 
with the government two-pound Krupp gun mounted 
on the railroad bridge. Toward evening our friend 
from the Leander came out to us and informed us 
that. the English consul had sent word we would be 
safe at the hotel, and placed the launch at our disposal. 

The hotel was quite full of the better residents of 
the city and beleaguered travellers who had not been 
able to get away before the attack, but we were made 
comfortable, two in a room, and enjoyed very fair 
food, considering we were in a besieged city. 

The firing continued all through the night, effectively 





Ambulance Party from H. M. “Leander” passing through the Streets of Panama. 


Atlantic side by train, which the insurgents failed to 
dynamite, as they had threatened to do if such use 
were made of the railroad. The re-enforcements saved 
the day for the government. The Liberals, in spite of 
their extremely heavy losses, fought desperately 
through the night, but to no avail. After a few hours 
of desultory firing on the following day, the third of 
the battle, and about the fortieth hour of the fight, the 
insurgents capitulated, being forced to accept the same 
hard terms they themselves had sought to impose upon 
the city scarcely a week before 

The Governor promptly proclaimed a general am 
nesty, and though one of the generals, named Herrera, 
fled, the majority of the rebels laid down their arms 
and were fed oak caead for by the government and the 
citizens. The Leander’s men continued the good ambu- 
lance-work, and many were the stories of fortitude in 
suffering, even of mere boys, in the rebel lines. 

In the afternoon the town began again to take on a 
lively aspect, the government band gave a fairly good 
concert in the main plaza, and by nightfall the stories 
of the fight and of the town began to circulate. 

It seems that many of the sons of the leading fami 
lies of the city had joined the rebel forces, and the 
stories of their bravery cannot be questioned. One 
mere youth, named Diaz, was picked up, shot through 
the body, within a few yards of the government trench 

The point of attack on the trench which had beer 
selected was absolutely the worst possible from a rebel 
view-point. Had they made their rushes against either 
flank or followed the beach and rounded the end of 
the trench, there can be but little doubt that they 
would have gained the day. 

A government.general, Lozada, who had personally 
been vilely threatened by the chief of the insurgents, 
fearing the town would fall, had taken refuge aboard 
the only war-ship in the harbor on the first day of 
the fight. When things didn’t go as badiy as he had 
expected, he returned to headquarters, was promptly 
reduced to the ranks and sent under guard ‘to the 
trench He red d himself there as a common 
soldier, and was shot through the arm in repulsing a 
wild rush. 

The dead were uncared for for many days, and ani- 
mals in all stages of putrefaction were scattered over 
the road, in the trench and the bush. It is remarkab'e 
that Panama escaped a pestilence. When the people 
finally realized the danger from sucly a situation, after 
three or four days, the bodies of men and animals were 
burned with kerosene in the wreckage of the native 
huts in the vicinity of the battle-field. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
ON THE “ RAZOR EDGE” 


T was both good and bad news that greeted us 
upon our arrival in the oye a ranks 
of the insurgent army been s ily filling 
up, and fully five thousand men had straggled in 
during the fast dozen hours. But for the most 

art they were poorly armed and entirely un- 
disciplined. 

“They are brave enough, I dare say,” bled the 
Baron, as we paced the 2 Pein of the railway freight 
station, the headquarters of General Ghika, “but a 
word from.the mouth of the dynamite-gun is what is 
really needed to settle our argument with Jehan.” 

““ Where is the gun?” 

“ Still on its way, and the roads are getting worse, 
if anything.” 

“Then you had better superintend .its transporta- 
tion in person,” I answered, earnestly. ‘ My hundred 
men inside the walls can do nothing unless the main 
assault is suecessful.” 

My argument could not be refuted, and the Baron, 
with many groans, caused himself to be hoisted upon 
a horse, and set out for the scene of the delay. t 
before his departure the good man was called upon to 
assist at a little dramatic climax, and, since I was a 
witness, it may as well be set down here. 

An orderly had summoned us to the conference in 
the station-house, and on entering we found General 
Czareska alone with the Prince. 

“Mr. Cary,” said the Prince, as he motioned me to 
a seat, ‘ I have just been informed by General Czareska 


of Mr. Coventry’s proposition; we must accept ii — 


without hesitation.” 

“You can fulfil the condition, then?” I asked, 
dovbtfully. “ The ‘ Cardinal’s Rose ’—” 

‘Baron Kerker can help ‘ws out there,” said the: 
Prinee, turning to the banker.. “Let me at last te- 
lieve you of your trust.” Os te 

The Baron unbuttoned an i pocket in his coat, 
and handed a jewel-case to the Prince. e 

The Prince took the little box and looked at it for 
a moment or two as it lay unopened in his hand. 
Then with a sudden movement he sank down on one 
knee and offered it to the General. . 

“And handsomely done, too,” whispered the Baron 
to me, as we bent over the table upon pretence of 
examining the big military map that lay there. “ The 
boy has stuff in him, even if he did make a mess of it 
at the start.” 

The Baron had departed, and. it was now close on 
to two o’clock. It was decided that our party should 
start at half past four, and this gave me the oppor- 
tunity for.a little broken sleep. 

It hardly seemed that ten minutes bad passed be- 
fore Stephan touched me on the shculder, and told 
me that it was a quarter after the hour. The Prince 
still sat at the table as I had left him. He was writ- 
ing busily, and had evidently not slept at all. 

“T am going with you,” he said, quietly; and then, 
raising his hand, “ No, the, question does not admit 
of argument, and the General will understand when 
he gets my note.” 

He sealed the letter and addressed it. “ When one 
has wasted many days, my dear Cary, he counts even 
the minutes precious. Let us be off.” 

Narbo and his picked men were in readiness, and 
we left the camp on the stroke of the half-hour. A 
quarter of an hour later and we had reached our 
taking-off place, and were preparing to string out 
along the jagged line of the “ Razor Edge.” 

“Some one is coming,” whispered the Prince, as I 
took my place at the head of the column and was 
about to give the word. It was Stephan, panting, 
and holding up a letter as he ran. Narbo lit a fusée 
under the shelter of his cap, and the Prince and I 
devoured the hastily written scrawl. It ran: 


“ Dear Cary,—These Balkan children know nothing 
of the noble science of bridge-building, and our precious 
dynamite-gun is even now at the bottom of the Sankla 
gorge. I may add, however, that I propose to have 
one final fling of the dice-box, and am preparing for 
double-sixes. Not that they are sure to turn up, but 
I think the chance good enough to let you know of the 
possibility. So decide for yourself whether or not you 
will go on. Ever yours, KERKER.” 


“He must be pretty sure of his next move, or he 
would have contented himself with the bare state- 
ment of the accident,” commented the Prince. 

“ Precisely,” I returned, “for otherwise he would 
simply be sending us into a trap.” j 

“ Let us go on,” said the Prince, briefly. It was still 
dark, but a faint glimmer upon the horizon’s eastern 
rim showed that dawn was at hand. We picked ouf 
way along without accident, and now we wefe under 
the deeper shadow of the walls themselves. In the dis- 
tance we could hear the calls of the semtries u 
their rounds, but this angle of the fortifleations 
apparently been left unguarded. Coventry must have 
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entry was bending over me as I opened my 
eyes. by ; A 
“Tt is nothing much,” he said, cheerily. ‘“ A bullet 
bg the forearm, and the tourmaqnet has stopped 
I sat up and looked about me. We were in a little 
grassy hollow, a couple of hundred yards back from 
the gorge, and in comparative safety. The men were 
seattered about just as t had flung themselves 
down after their hard run. Narbo came over to where 
I was sitting. He had a bound around his 


head, and his face was white and drawn with pain. 
“You have lost—how many?” I asked. 


“ A dozen, perhaps, not: more.” : 

“And the Prince, where is he?” 

Narbo looked at Coventry without replying. 

“Will you answer?” My voice died away in my 


throat. 
“The Prince,” said Coventry, gravely, “is among 


the missing.” 
CHAPTER XXV 
THE BARON’S DICE-BOX 


Coker story was soon told. He had made 
his way back to the palace without difficulty, and 
been busy for a couple of ,hours in overseeing the 
serving out of the ammunition—the defective lot, as 
you remember. So far there had fot been a hitch 
in the programme, and his arrest at four o'clock, 
when about to leave the palace for the secret rendez- 
vous, came as an unpleasant surprise.. My forebod- 
ings had been amply confirmed; we had been sus- 
pected and followed and spied upon, and there was 
only one man who could have thus tripped us 
Maitre Etienne Vauclot. “ You were t in featiag 
that he had recognized you,” . concl Coventry, 
“and with that thread in his hand it was an easy 
matter to explore the labyrinth.” 

“ But you Were arrested, you say?” and I looked at 
Coventry as I doubted his material presence. 

He laughed. “ Well, they did go through the formal 
ceremony, but my moved quicker than their wits, 
or even the bullets of the sentries at the gates. I had 
nothing to gain by submission, and I might be able te 
warn you i time.” 

We reached the camp, and I went at once to General 
emery Me my od loss and of failure. He 
ea patiently and with never a word of reproach. 
The Prince had chosen to go his own way, and the 


burden of his rashnéss must rest u his own shoul- 
ders. But I, sore both in and in mind, 
would not accept these consolatory platitudes. 


“Qur opera-comique war is over,” I said, bitterly, 
“anid in the eyes of Europe we are nothing more than 
a pack of naughty children who deserve to be well 
taWed for our behavior. To-morrow the commissioner 
of the Powers will give us all a wigging and send us 








mover the hl he 


home in Br oe And the day after that our pun- 
ishment will begin—in the comic weeklies.” 


And then, ha vented my , I went incon- 
tinently to the extreme, and, in the fervor of 
new- devotion to the cause, I offered. to lead the 
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was a trifle eet ete from the fever of my wound. 
1 have an recollection that it was made- 
herself posing draught to 
be Ba and I doubt if I would have received it from 
hands than hers. 

wonderful what those two or three hours of 


contemplation ? 
down the track was a low stone 
stood a of the ordinary 


ear 
men were engaged in 
it from ae pape Fracsg Coventry and the 
were operation. 
“The dynamite-gun?” I questioned. 
“Alas! no; but still I am hoping to make re 
= throw. See, they are filling the box now wit 


* And loaded ones, too,” put in Coventry. “ Hardly 
a square game, my dear Baron.” 
I had recognized at once those peculiar - looking 
cylinders that the workmen were handling so care- 
fully—gia: — cartridges, such as are used in 
m and in railway. work. 
. “The single track, you know,” said Coventry, “runs 
directly through the Dragon Gate, and the truss- 










old moat is still in position. Once 
force of gravity will take charge of 
he E ; . x and see that the ‘ bones’ are scat- 
It will be more magnificent than if it were war.” 
And, indeed, nothing could be more simple. An 
push the car up the grade to the sum- 
»mit of the hill a rter of a mile away, and then let 
downward rush, which would hurl 
jits terrible cargo against the defences of the 
breach once made the army would be 
2 the rest. I turned to the Baron and 
my hat. ; 
compliments, Baron. Your dice-box is plainly 


a lucky one, and I predict that the throw will be 
ble-sixes. Are you going to toss the box yourself?” 
“ Of course be some one at the throttle of 


the engine,” said the Baron, “and the honor is natu- 
rally mine—” 


right, my boy,” said the Baron, equably; “ it 
was a fair toss-up, and you shall have your place at 
the levers. And now, my dear Nicholas, let me re- 
commend that you rejoin the General. It is already 
— after eight, and the dice-box is to be shaken at 
nine -" 
There was nothing that I could do here, and I 
might be of some use to the General at the camp. 
And so, with a puny | grip from Coventry’s strong 
hand (I am glad now for the impulse that made me 
offer my own in farewell), I wale up the track to 
the grassy a upon which the patriot army was 
massed, a heterogeneous mob, out of which the few 
officers who understood tactics were trying to form 
something resembli be es 4 lines. 

Step by step I olged along until I came to where 
the General sat like an equestrian statue, his binocu- 


Jars fixed upon the Gate, and his other hand 
holding his opened wa He bent over his saddle- 
bow to me 


greet me. 

“Irma is with Stephan on the other side of the 
track,” he whispered. “Will you go to her? Stephan 
has a horse for you.” 

I nodded assent and hurried off, for it lacked but a 
few minutes of the hour, and I wanted the opportu- 
oe st wan van souenkiv'et toe i felt, that 

w elt that 
the seal of the comnuaiy Milaiias had been upon 
our lips also, and that we must not break it. 

now with the first boom of the big bell in the 
eathedral clock-tower a curious thing happened. As 
though swayed by some inexplicable but overmaster- 
ing impulse, the watchers on the house-tops and the 

diers on the walls were seeking safety i 
Helter-skelter, Soulians and cits together streamed 
down like disturbed ants from their points of van- 

, and the walls of Kar were A few 
did their best to check the rout, but their 
could not contend against, the clamor of the 

panic-stricken throng, and they were quickly swept 
aside, Well, so much the better that the vi 
— be a bloodless one. 

e last stroke of nine merged. insensibly into the 

steadily augmenting hum of the rails at our feet— 























must have backed his train fer a quarter 

of a mile or so in order to a good running start. 
The thunder-bolt passed a t at arm’s-li 

I scarcely saw it, and I know that I did not hear 

sound, All of my faculties were focussed ) 


the catastrophe. Nor had my ear been able to regis: 
ter the echoes of the explosion; I could only realize 
that the earth-wave born of the shock was at this in- 
stant passing under our féet. I saw Irma’s lips go 
white and felt my own head spinning. Then, with 
the passing of the qualm, I real that the curtain 
of smoke and dusty haze was growing thinner; there! 
it was lifting in the wind, and we could look straight 
up into the great square ef Saint Michael over the 
razed apd shattered fragments of the: Dragon Gate. 
And for fifty yards on either side there were great 
breaches in the solid walls, room enough and to spare 
for all who might care to enter, And so the orange 
and black banners swept’ forward, and the men of 
Aetolia stood in the breaches of the city, and there 
was none to withstand them, seeing that great fear 
was fallen upon all the 
inhabitants of Kar. 

Irma insisted upon 
going on,and we follow- 
ed the rush at a dis- 
tance that accorded bet- 
ter with her impatience 
than with my ideas of 
discretion. As we 
trotted past the shape- 
less heap that had been 
the Dragon Gate, I 
caught sight of the 
driving-wheel of a loco- 
motive among the 
ruins. And lying there 
under the wreckage was 
a brown Alpine hat, in 
whose band a gay little 
cock’s feather had been 
stuck jauntily. Irma’s 
voice recalled me. 

“T thought you 
knew,” she said, softly. 
“ He waved his hand to 
you as he went by.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE “ HEART OF KAR” 


LEVEN o'clock, and 

the “Heart of 
Kar” still holds out 
against us. The King’s 
palace, as you remem- 
ber, is a fortress, a 
citadel. in itself, and it 
is ill work cracking 
nuts with one’s teeth. 
And yet it must be 
smashed if we are to 
enjoy the fruits of vic- 
tory. Behind the frown- 
ing walls of the 
“Heart of Kar” still 
sits intrenched the de 
facto government - of 
King Jehan; his royal 
standard yet floats 
from the topmost pin- 
nacle of the Red 
Tower. And if these 
were not good and suf- 
ficient reasons, be it known that our Necessity 
with even a sharper spur. Prince Infelix is held 
a prisoner within the “ Heart of Kar.” 

But we have a six-pounder with us, and even now it 
is being rolled forward to within point-blank range of 
the great iron-studded gates. I looked at my watch; it 
wanted a quarter to twelve o’clock. £ 

“ One moment, gentlemen.” f 

A casement in the gate-tower had been thrown 
open, and a solitary figure appeared upop’ thes over- 
hanging balcony of stone. For the last time Bfienne 
Vauclot ard I were to stand face to face: He:spoke 
with smooth deliberation: 

“You see, it all depends upon who has the last 
word in this little affair of ours. You, monsieur, are 
preparing a smashing argument, but it is not an un- 
answerable one. I reply I have only to lift my hand. 
But you do not understand. Let me present you to 
his om Prince Infelix—for the time being my 
guest.” 

Behind him, in the embrasure of the window, stood 
the Prince, and farther back-in the room there was 
the glint of sunshine upon the steel of a rifle-barrel. 
Yes, I understood, 

Maitre Vauclot cleared his throat delicately, and 
went on—in French, be it remembered. 

“His Majesty, King Jehan, is expecting sonie other 
guests, and indeed they may arrive at any moment. 
Of course I am alluding to General Sarkof of the 
Soulian army, and our good friend ‘the commissioner 
of the Powers. It is manifestly improper that these 
gentlemen should happen upon the unseemly specta- 
cle of a family quarrel, he although we should not 
care to parley with a mob under ordinary circum- 
stances, it is the earnest wish of his Majesty that we 
should come to an understanding. If you will agree 
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to retire quietly you may take with you the person 
of this misguided young man, and we will consider 
the incident as closed. But against violence we must 
protect ourselves. The instant that gun is fired, I 
taise my hand. It is a simple gesture, but my men 
in the room understand aad will obey.” 

And now the Prince was 5 ing, and in that 
great silence every syllable fell like a hammer-blow 

our hearts. Only a dozen simple words, but 
tal with the rhetoric of an invincible resolution, 
and we who listened had only to obey. Then, as 
quietly as he had come, he turned and disappeared 
within the apartment. Vauclot stili kept his place 
upon the balcony, erect and watchful. 

The distant note of an army bugle seemed to be 
the signal upon which we were all waiting. I never 
heard the General give the word; it must have been 
that the gunner had taken it unuttered from his lips. 
Nor did my eyes follow the course of the shell as it 
smashed fair upon the gates, and then, ‘exploding, 
hurled them from their ieaee. I saw only the stone 
baleony and him who stood thereon. 

As the Prince finished speaking, Vauclot turned to 
give the signal to his men within the room. It was 
but a little thing—a vagrant puff of wind, and the 
handkerchief had dropped from the outstretched hand 
and was fluttering slowly downward. With the dart- 
ing plunge of a hawk the old man leaned far over the 
balustrade and clutched at it—a bare half-inch, but 
he had missed. 

It must have been that the mortar in the ancient 
stone-work of the balustrade had loosened and fallen 
away, for the entire railing gave.way under the press- 
ure, and Vauclot, overbalanced by the shock, had no 
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chance to recover himself. The distance to the pave- 
ment was hardly more than a dozen feet; in itself 
the fall was not necessarily fatal, But as the man’s 
body plunged through the air it suddenly seemed to 
meet with an invisible obstruction; arrested in mid- 
flight, it spun completely around, was flung violently 
upward, and then pitched heavily to earth, a shape- 
less, headless trunk. Incredible as it may appear, 
the man had fallen directly in the path of the six- 
pound shell, and at the precise moment to receive 
the full impact of the missile. d 

So passed. Etienne Vauclot, and with him the evil 
that he had done. 

The court-yard of the palace was held by the King’s 
body-guard, but they offered no resistance to our vic- 
torious rush. Cowed, and leaderless, they were only 
too ready to throw down their arms, and the “ Heart 
of Kar” was won. 

Once again Prince Infelix looked upon his people, 
and even while they shouted there was the trampling 
of horses’ feet at the gate, and an official-looking gen- 
tleman in plain clothes rode in at the head of a brill- 
iant staff. He looked doubtfully up at the Red Tower, 
but Narbo had at last succeeded in getting a pull 
upon the halyards, and the wind was even now 
straightening out the heavy folds of the royal standard 
of Aetolia. 

“Let me be the first té offer my congratulations to 
your Majesty,” said the commissioner of the Powers, 
with the most affable of smiles. But Infelix looked 
only at the woman who had come forward before us 
all and placed both her hands in his. 

It was just as well that IT had turned my eyes away, 
or I should not have caught that momentary flash of 
sun on steel. The purple hangings of the window 
served to accentuate the dead-white pallor of King 
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Jehan’s- face, but the rifle-barrel rested like a rock on 
the window-sill, and there was no hesitancy of pur- 
pose in that final glance along the sights. 

There was the crash of a thousand muskets in my 
ears as I plunged forward, literally shouldering Infe- 
lix and mademoiselle to one side. They were safe, 
and I too was unharmed. The triumphant thrill rose 
to ecstasy as I remembered how cleverly I had di- 
verted the course of the bullet by that one turn of 
the hand. There it lay now, crushed and flattened 
against the opposite wall. ‘The trick had been so 


easy—every one should learn it—to-morrow I should 
teach Irma— 
“ Missed!” and I laughed aloud and snap my 


fingers in the Red Tower’s face. Incredible{ but the 
monstrous stone thing laughed back at me—at ; 
whose stature already overto its puny height, an 
ant-hill that mocked at the Himalayas. But 1 must 
be quick if I would punish this insolent of a Red 
Tower. Already my head is striking against the 
vaulted sky—the blue mistiness of the empyrean is 
drawn as a veil before ay eyes—now I have cracked 
the shell and I am drinking the pure ether of the 
upper space—the world a round ball with which chil- 
dren 3 —a pin-head— 

And then all went from me as when one draws a 
wet sponge across a blackboard. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
INTO THE LIGHT 


[* seemed to me that the room was very dark in 
which I sat, and certainly I had never left it. And 
yet in some mysterious way I knew that outside there 
were light and music 
and flowers, and that 
these were good. to 
look upen. Rut in the 
room it was dark, and 
rightiy so, for there is 
nothing worth seeing 
in an empty room, 

Now and then it hep- 
pened that people from 
this outside world came 
into the darkened room 
and looked sorrowfully 
upon me. But we did 
not speak, and I was 
never able to find the 
door by which they en- 
tered and departed. 
But each time they 
came it pleased me ta 
think that they left be- 
hind them a little of 
that light from the 
world outside, and in 
time I came to set thet 
my room was not 80 
empty as I had sup- 
posed. 

His name wae Ste- 
phan, so he told me, 
and after many trials I 
learned to say it after 
him. And then my 
own name, but that I 
never cared to use; it 
seemed foolish that a 
man should need any 


mark by which he 

should know himself. 
Stephan was very 

good to me, and he 


taught me many things 
—words, and the names 
of things, and hew I 
should hold my fork at 
the table. And finally 
he brought out a chess- 


board and made me 
learn the pieces and 
the movea. After a lit- 


tle while it came to me 

easily, and we had 

many a battle. I may 
say, too, without boasting, that the pupil was soon 
more than a match for his master. 

But one day things did not go well, and try as I 
would 1 could not turn the tide of defeat. From 
trivial mistakes I went on to egregious biunders; and 
yet I was not wholly to blame, for who could do any- 
thing against that detestable red castle of Stephan’s? 
It was not eontent with its square on the chess- 
board; already it had crowded off all the other pieces ; 
it was filling the room, and the walls were cracking 
under the strain. And now its enormous bulk had 
almost blotted out the sky; I could see the ivy cling- 
ing to its stones, the great flag waving from its 
battlements. 

Stephan laughed and said “Cheek.” 1 stared at 
him stupidly; what did he want me f do? 

“ Check, m’sieu,” repeated Stephanjgend then won- 
deringly, “ No; not that! the King, m’sieu! the King!” 

“The King!” and I sent the chessmen flying as [ 
sprang to my feet. “The King! and what is it that 
the commissioner of the Powers is saying so politely? 
The King! and Irma with her hand in his, end be- 
yond—the Red Tower!” 

Then the scattered shinin; ape resolved them- 
selves again into the clear light of day and I saw 
clearly. I put aside Stephan’s restraining arms and 
walked to the window. The trees were clothed in’ the 
irivisible green and purple of the first spring, and in 
the garden outside my window there was a brave show 
of crocus-beds and of hyacinths. 

“Ts it spring, then?” and I looked at Stephan. 

“ April, Excellenza; we have had an early season.” 

“ Ah, yes; and yesterday was July 10.” 

I walked over to the mirror and looked at myself. 
A little stouter if anything, and plenty of color in 
face and lips. Then I noticed the scar over my left 
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temple, and how it ran up under the hair. Mechani- 
cally I tried to trace its course with my finger. 

“The bullet, Excellenza,” said Stephan. “ But the 
operation was wonderfuHy successful, and you were 
walking around within the week, a well man, m’sieu; 
it was remarkable.” 

“Then the difficulty was here?” and I touched my 
_ forehead. The poor fellow looked embar 5 

“ Excellenza!” he exelaimed, deprecatingly. “It was 
only that m’sieu had lost his remembrance of things 
and he had to learn them over again. But now it has 
all come back—is it not so?” 

[ went again to the window and looked out. Cer- 
tainly this was not Kar, and there was something 
very familiar im the blackened facade of a wing that 
ran off at an angle from the main building. 

“The Chateau Czareska ?” 

“ Perfectly, m’sieu. That was the east wing, where 
the fire started, as m’sieu doubtless remembers.” 

So they had brought me here. I was glad that 
Stephan had left the room on some trifling errand; I 
wanted a chance to think this over quietly. It is no 
staall thing for a man to have nine months blotted 
out of his life. It is a long time, and many things 
may happen while a man sleeps. 

Nearly a year since I had sailed out of New York 
Harbor! By this time my few friends and relatives 
had assaredly mourned me as dead. Even Murchison 
must have grown tired of waiting for me at the Grand 
Central Station, and my sub-editorship at the New 
World had long sinee been turned over to a better 
man. My small estate had doubtless been adminis- 
tered; by this time my very name had been forgotten, 
unless some one had thought enough of me to have 
had it chiselled upon a monument at Woodlawn. I had 
simply dropped out of my old existence, swallowed up 
in the ocean of the unknown, without even a ripple to 
mark the place where Nicholas Cary had gone down. 

Why hed I not dared to ask outright for her whose 
name was ever trembling: upon my lips—for Irma? 
Surely it were better to know the truth, although I 
could have no doubt of the answer. I would hear it in 
plain words, and Stephan was again at my side. 

“The King, Stephan?” 

“ Aetolia, Excellenza, is free and happy. 
more ?”’ 

“ And the Queen?” 

“The Queen! But I had forgotten that m’sieu does 
not know. There is no Queen—as yet.” 

*As yet!” 

“The wedding-day is set for to-morrow. What joy 
that m’sieu is himself again, and will be able to assist 
at the spectacle!” 


Can I say 


“And then all went from Me.” 


Joy! 
maak ii through a second death? Would that I 
still sat in the darkened room, if only for this last day 
and for that to-morrow! 

“Then mademoiselle is here—-in the chateau?” I 
demanded, abruptly. The question answered itself, 
for as I glanced th open door I saw her 
coming swiftly along the corridor. She stopped for 
an instant at the. table to put the rose she carried 
into a. tall water-glass, and then came over to where 
I was standing. 

She took my hand as though it- had: been that of a 
little child who needed to be guided along a difficult 
pathway. I did not look up; the wild thought had 
seized me that the old mask might still serve me for 
this last day. But there is a sixth sense in woman, 
with which I had not reckoned, and it could not be 
deceived. Suddenly she drew away from me with a 
little gasping cry. 

“TI did not intend that you should know,” I said, 
quietly. “By to-morrow I should have been across 
the frontier. He will understand—I mean Infelix.” 

“ Infelix!” she echoed, wonderingly. And then, with 
a new note in her voice: “I had forgotten that you 
did not know. He died quite suddenly, six months or 
more ago.” 

“But there is a King,” I stammered. “ Stephan 
told me of the wedding-day—fixed for to-morrow.” 

“Theodore Agricola, of the younger branch. You 
knew him when he was simply Captain Narbo.” She 
tried to withdraw her hand, but I would not let 
it go. 

“He is to be married to-morrow,” I went on, 
stupidly. 

“Well, monsieur, there are other women in the 
world.” 

An incontestable fact, but I do not think that Irma 
greatly resented my inability to recognize it. Femi- 
nine intuition and masculine thick - wittedness are 
equally matters of wondering delight to the opposite 
sex, and a man v’'o has stared too long at the sun 
may be expeeted to be a trifle blind to less glorious 
objects. 

Even as she spoke she was gone, passing through 
the long French window and disa ring into the 
green wilderness of the garden. Yet somehow she 
contrived that I should know how to follow her flying 
footsteps. 


It has taken me some little while to knit up each 
and every ravelled end of memory, but I have them 
all now. And first of Infelix. 


He had learned the truth from Irma’s face at the 


Who would desire to be born again if he. 


moment when I was struck down by Jehan’s bullet. 
But she did not know of this until that dreadful day 
months. later when Infelix lay dying, crushed 
broken under the weight of that black devil of a 

Ivanian stallion. 

“It is better thus,” he had whispered as she bent 
over him. “The doctors had only given me a year at 
the farthest, and it hurts more to be cut up by inches. 
Nicholas will get well, and when he does, remember 
that it was my wish.” 

So Inféelix died, and they took him up and buried 
him in the sepulchre of the kings of Aetolia. And 
all the land mourned for him many days. 

Was it an accident with r Coventry, or not? 
No one could ever say certainly just how the blunder 
happened. All we can say is that he did his duty and 
went down like a brave man to his death. Surely to 
such a one much may be forgiven of his errors in life. 
His monument in the cathedral is evidence that 
Aetolia is not unmindful of her debt to his memory. 

The Baron makes us a visit every year, and the 
last time he was here I asked him for the solution of 
a little mystery that had always puzzled me. 

“ Baron,” I said, “do you remember a rather odd 
circumstance connected with your abduction? At the 
last moment you wrote a note, which the General read, 
and which was then forwarded to its destination. Of 
course, it was your own private business, and may be 
yet. But perhaps at this late day you may be willing 
to satisfy my curiosity.” 

The Baron looked at the General, and both laughed. 

* As you mg my dear Nicholas,” answered the 

it is late in. the day, and the business has 
long ago been settled up. As you remember, the 
letter was to my confidential agent, M. Bert. I was 
heavily interested in the stock-market, and I realized 
that my taking off would produce a mild sort of crisis. 
So I instructed my man sell all along the line—a 
bear raid, as you would call it in Wall Street. And 
the slaughter, my dear boy—oh, it was terrible! Con- 
sols and Egyptians tumbled like a pack of cards, and 
I gathered in my millions on the rebound. A good 
stroke, you will say, but still it was a fair game, and 
nerve to win it. You remember that bodby of a 
French lieutenant? Had the shot from the Diane gone 
through the machinery of the Sea Fox I should have 
been rescued, and it would have cost me twenty million 
francs to settle up my contracts. Do you wonder 
that I prayed to be delivered from my friends?’ 

And once again, and for the last time, I rise and 
say, solemnly, 

“ Baron, you are indeed a great man.” 

THE END. 
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The Manicure Shop in the Third Act of “The Gay Lord Quex.” 








THE DRAMA 


NEW comedy by Arthur Pinero is always 
welcomed by those persons who seek in 
the contemporary theatre something beyond 
the plays prepared to please the mixed au- 
diences that are necessary to the popular 
suceess of a theatrical production now. The 

Pinero plays seem to appeal every year to a smaller 
public, and it seems scareely safe to predict that “ The 
Gay Lord Quex,” which John Hare has recently brought 
from London to the Criterion Theatre, will be any- 
where near so popular as some of the great English 
dramatist’s other works. The ‘cynical tone in his 
humor has grown more marked in every - succeeding 
play that deals with contemporary life, and if “ The 
Benefit of the Doubt” be excepted, none of them has 
ever been so free from any consideration of the aver- 
age play-goer’s conventional sympathies and  preju- 
dices as “The Gay Lord Quex.” None of them has 
been more brilliant in speech, and in the third act of 
the comedy the author’s skill as a playwright is re- 
vealed more perfectly than it ever was before. Yet in 
spite of its unique charms, so rare on the stage that 
they might in themselves be thought sufficient to make 
the permanent success of any play, there seems little 
likelihood that this smart comedy of life will ever ac- 
quire great and enduring popularity. Its lack of 
healthy sentiment, the deficiency of a single character 
that can even slightly claim the sympathy of the audi- 
ence, and the generally incomprehensible motives of 
its personages will never compensate for the fine lit- 
erary quality of the dialogue. Its satirical wit and 
the rather grim irony beneath all the appearance of 
buoyant humor are not for the great public that likes 
its heroes plainly discernible, and is just as exigent in 
its desire.to see the bad men properly punished. In a 
play, sentiment, or probably sentimentality, must be 
of the straightforward, comprehensible kind to attract 
the great number, and humor must lie in simple amuse- 
ment, and not be touched with the conclusions of a 
somewhat pessimistic philosopher, who, studying rather 
a deaphenble phase of life, does not pretend ‘that it is 
anything else, or in any way attempt to palliate the 
shallowness and depravity of the characters he is 
drawing. Aristocratie London life has always showed 
to Mr. Pinero its least attractive side, and he has 
- transferred it to the stage with no attempt to please 
the taste of the philistine theatre-goer. Consequently, 
“The Gay Lord Quex” is not likely to afford very 
much more pleasure than did “The Benefit of the 
Doubt” to those persons who look for something be- 
sides the Pinero wit, the author’s uncompromising and 
frankly cynical study of life and character, and his 
rather discouraging conclusions in the play. There 
was pathos in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and 
“ Trelawney of the Wells” was fragrant with a gen- 
tle, old-time sentiment that counteracted the brief 
sparkles of the Pinero satire in that oo, “The Ben- 
efit of the Doubt” and “The Gay Lord Quex” are 
wholly lacking in any quality that calls on emotions 
of the heart. They are both able to delight by their 
quiet fun, the easy crackle of their wit, and the obvious 
sincerity of their studies of character. That part of 
the public who take delight out of these qualities in a 
play will enjoy this latest Pinero comedy; but un- 
luckily that is not the share of the public that keeps 
a play long before the public. And if “The Gay Lord 
Quex ” were méasured by other standards than those 
which determine popular success, it would deserve to 
take a permanent place on the stage, even in these 
days of ephemeral dramas. It is destined, however, to 
take a place in the library, where it is entitled to rank 
with almost the best in contemporaneous fiction. 





Tz titled roué who gives the nume to the play 
has reached the age of forty-five before he decides 
to change his dissipated way of life because he has 
become e' a young woman, not entirely cer- 
tain whether she loves the blasé .Marquess or the 
young officer to whom she has practically promised 
her hand. It happens that Sophy Fullgarney, once a 
lady’s-maid, is now a successful manicure and foster- 
sister to Muriel, whom the gay Lord iQue is to marry. 
This young woman Joes not approve of her friend’s 
choice. She has heard that the noble lord is gay and 
knows that he once kissed another maid and then gave 
her a shilling. She has other grounds for her distrust, 
and determines to prevent her friend from the mar- 
riage with Lord Ques. rtunity comes when her 


duties enable her to go to the -house at which 
the nobleman, his betrothed, and a d , Once among 
She is almost 


his old loves, are stopping. goon 
without any moral Selocints to speak of, still in pos- 
session of every shred of her reputation and a little 
bit sentimental. So she asks Lord Quew to come to her 
boudoir, and say good-by to her onte for all. They 
will smoke the old cigarettes together, have one of 
the old talks, and she will give him back his presents. 
Sophy sees her chance when she overhears the ap- 
pointment for this meeting, and the third aet of the 
play, which would alone proclaim it the work of the 
greatest dramatist of his country, finds her acting as 
maid to the Duchess. . Her former lover learns this 
only after he has returned the Duchess her presents, 
chilled her advances, and is about to retire. Knowing 
the manicure’s mood toward him, Lord Quez suggests 
that she may be listening. He opens the door and the 
faithful Sophy is discovered listening vainly for some- 
thing she may repeat to her friend and prove her 
betrothed’s unworthiness. The struggle that follows 
between the aristocrat and the girl seeking to spy out 
some misconduct occupies the rest of the act and is 
revealed with the skill of a master. Lord Quew en- 
tices Sophy into the room. Then he locks the door and 
asks what would be thought by persons who found 
her in this plight with a gentleman. He can explain 
to his sweetheart that he came to leave a book with 
the Duchess and found instead of her maid the mani- 
eure acting temporarily in that place for*her. The 
girl offers to say nothing and escape if he will only 

romise to be as silent in reference to her presence. 

hen he consents she rebels because that seems too 
much like disloyalty to the foster-sister she is-trying 
to protect from marriage with a wicked man. 


SA. 


Sas has done something almost evil that what she 
thinks good may come of it and will not delay the 
action by any consideration so selfish. So she rushes 
to the bell-rope and rings for the servants, perfectly 
willing that she should be sacrificed to save her friend. 
Lord Quew refuses to remain and ruin her reputation 
by having the household discover them. Her nobility, 
if such a word may be applied to a situation so un- 
heroic, touches him, while his generosity makes such 
an impression on the girl that she realizes he may not 
after all be wholly without good and so unworthy of 
her beloved Muriel as she had thought. In the final 
scene Sophy shows her loyalty to the once-despised 
profligate by entrapping her foster-sister’s other suitor 
with just the method she had tried with Lord Ques. 
The game works better in his case and Muriel finds the 
manicure in his arms. He retreats after this discov- 
ery, and Sophy, who set out to break the eo 
between Quew and her foster-sister, has the satisfaction 
of seeing them united, Then at the close of all this 
activity there comes’ a typical touch of the Pinero 
ap The manicure and her palmist lover are 
eft alone. Then this characteristic dialogue occurs: 








Pollitt. My love! what’s the matter? 

Sophy. She—she’s left me, without a word! 

Pollitt. She? 

Sophy. Muriel; without so much as wishing me 
good-morning. Oh! when I’ve done what I can for 
everybody! 

The palmist Pollitt is Sophy’s lover and was once a 
solicitor’s clerk. After she has expressed the regret 
that there was so little gratitude for all she had done, 
Muriel rea rs. “Forgive me,” she says. “ You 
did it for the best. I’m sorry.” This is reward enough 
for the manicure, and her head falls contentedly on 
her Pollitt’s breast. 

ea, 


N O part of this witty comedy is nearly so engrossing 
as the third act, in which the battle of wits be- 
tween the blasé, polished man of the world and the 
vulgar, -hearted, natural girl is made by every 
device of the master-dramatist an episode of the most 
sustained suspense. This climax of the play is no 
solitary peak of excellence that rises from a level 
lain. Every scene contains its marks of distinguish- 
ng brilliancy. The characters that move about the 
central figures make a humorously realistic gallery of 
English types. The Duwehess is an amusing combina- 
tion of vanity, weakness, and wickedness sufficient to 
put her out of all consideration as a moral being, al- 
though it has never been sufficient to rob her of her 
reputation, while Lady Onslow, another portrait of 
aristocratic English femininity, represents its narrow 
and bigoted phrases. The officer returned from the 
coast of Africa, where feminine society was so rare 
that he finds every woman in England alluring, the 
humbug palmist, the emphatic society women—all 
these a language suited to their kind and 
express th ives in words and acts that make them 
perfectly t rent to the audiences, so accustomed 
to the mechanical figures out of the playwright’s box 
that they are at a loss to understand, at first, the cre- 
ation of a literary artist on the stage. Mr. Pinero’s 
ime of view the dramatists is not unlike 
enry James’s attit among the novelists. How de- 
lightful that.resemblance may make his plays to some 
persons and how baffling tc others is easily understood. 


@A. 


B pe HARP’S acting of the well-bred, self-contained, 
experienced man of the world is quite as intel- 
ligent in conception, finished in detail, and polished in 
as his art has always led the public to 
— of him. He is, like a score of other actors 
called upon to represent the man of fashion, com- 
pelled to keep cool in trying circumstances. He does 
not in the least suggest his distinction or the dissipa- 
tien su to have been a part of Quewx’s earlier ca- 
reer, t every detail of action and appearance is ef- 
ficient in the precise style of the actor. Irene Van 
Brugh, as y Fullgarney, indicates in wonderfully 
graphic, spirited, and attractive fashion the qualities 
of the manicure. The ity of the girl and her 
good-heartedness, her im iveness in the attempt to 
rescue her friend from what she considers the ruin of 
her happiness, the variations of her feeli in the 
famous passage at arms, during which 
through the most widely contrasted emotions—in all 
of these qualities Miss Van Brugh’s acting was as 
much an exhibition of natural talent as of 
technical facility, remarka in an actress of such 


brief experience. It _—, be that Miss Van Brugh has 
found a role —, ly suited to her powers. As 
it is, she is enti to a large share in the artistic 
triumph that has come so fully to the author, Mr. 
Hare, and the rather competent actors engaged in the 
LAWRENCE REAMER. 


performance. 
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Rough Sport’ ina Lumber Camp. 
taken on the Occasion of the Visit Insurance-A 
The Photograph was on wanes Wen get $0 @ Camp. 





One Rose 

TuovucH countless roses light 
And pRayly gem the tree, 

One rose more fair and bright 
Than all the rest I see— 
And that’s the rose for me. 

R. K. Muwarrrricg. 





The Christmas 
Harper’s Weekly 


HE Christmas number of Har- 

PER’S WEEKLY, which is to a 

r next week, will be 

est issue of an illustrated 
Cocker ever published in this 
country. It will consist of fifty- 
ive of text and illustrations, en- 
closed in a beautifully illuminated cover. 
The leading artistic feature of the number 
will be a sixteen-page as printed 
in six onkeee. This supplement will con- 
tain a large double-page illustration in 


color by A. I. Keller, entitled “ Love’s 
Christmas Gifts.” Some of the other full- 
page colored pictures are: “ Peace on 

rth, Good Will Toward Men,” by Al- 
bert Sterner; “ His Christmas Dinner,” by 
Maxfield Parrish; “ The peg eo and 
the Ant,” ky R. L. Mason; and “ A Christ- 


mas Masque,” by E. Stetson Crawford. Mr. 
Everett Shinn has also contributed a full- 
page drawing in color to illustrate “To 
and from MecGrath’s,” a story by Mr. E. 
W. Townsend. Mr. Albert Leone. whose 
humorous sketches are familiar to readers 
of the WEEKLY, contributes a page en- 
titled, “A Horse and Horseless Yuletide 
Episode.” These pictures tell of the ad- 
ventures of three modern youths, who set 
out on horseback to deliver Christmas 
presents to their rural neighbors and came 
to grief with such modern contrivances as 
automobiles and trolley-cars. Some of the 
other Christmas stories in this num- 


ber are: “Wittenham Belfry,” by Ed- 
ward Boltwood, illustrated by Thomas 
Fogarty; “Mr. Mitchelbourne’s Last Es- 


capade,” by A. E. W. Mason, and nage? 
trated by F. Pegram; “The Foili 
Ferguson,” by Albert ‘Lee, iTinstragel: be by 
Albert Levering. Mr. Rhodes Macknight 
also contributes a complete short story en- 
titled “The Vicomte’s Campaign,” H. Hyde il- 
lustrations to which are be 

and Robert MeNair. 

Mr. E. 8. Martir has written a charm- 
ing poem entitled “ Gifts,” which is full of 
the true Christmas spirit. 

There will be other ares illustra- 
tions by W. A. rs, A. B. Frost, F. 
Strothman, J. W.  Marlng ‘and F. 8. 
Chureh. 

The text will be in keepi wan Se et 
work of the number. Mr. > ar) 
has written a charming litte ihe 

r 


Latzke, is illustrated with ge Bae 


of this a. 
The regular departments of “ This one 
Ww orld,” * o Trentetiontie Topics,” 


“ Finance ” will be found in their Se) 


places, 

Taking it all in all, the Christmas num- 
ber will be one of the most beautiful and 
ting issues of Harrer’s WEEKLY 
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At your house you are armed against all emergencies. 


cost almost i 


ORK TELEPHONE Co., 15 Dey Street.—[{Adv.] 





Regent faces and elastic step al! fal- 
low the use of A ura Bitters. 
ie sof AR nS Tat 





4 y the fi 
fade) grocers’. genuine.— 
Ragorsny ARONDACK hy sg tema for me 
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Use BROW N’S 
TIFRICE for the 


Saponaceous DEN- 
or H. 26 cents a jar.—[{Adz,} 
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=| Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell 


such 


soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 
Pears’, the finest soap 


in the 
not, as 
money 


world is scented or 
you wish; and the 
is in the merchan- 


dise, not in the box. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’; 


using it. 


ali sorts of people are 
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Ove ~ 
‘COCKTANS 
$500.2 Reward 


We bave advertised for uine years that 
® cocktail made of the samo matenals 
@nd proportions and aged ia better than 
' @ne that is made as Wanted. Te more 
strongly impresa the pwblic with our atate- 
ment and to remove such ttl najust 
prejudices as may exist against the Club 
Cocktails” wo now offer $800.00 to any 
P party who will prove our aguertion to be 
untrue. We conten’ thats lisa 
blend. of different Mquors and that all 
blends improve with age. Ifyon think we 
are wrong, prove it and get the $500.00. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
For Sale by ail Druggists and Dealers. 





G. F. REUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Prope., 


29 Broadway, N.Y., Hartford, Conn., 20 Picoadilty, W. London, Eng. 





Constable K3(Co 


Lyons Silks. 


Moire Antique Imprimé, Floral Designs. 
Moire Soleil and Moire 
Taffetas Caméiéon, Damas Lovisine, Satin de Lyon. 
Silk Flannel, the new Fabric for Shirt Waists. 


Novelties for Wedding Gowns 


in 
Silks, Satins and Brocades. 
Evening Silks, in large variety. 
Grenadines, Crépes and Gauzes. 
Velvets. 


Panne Velvets and Fancy Velvets 


Proadooay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





You will not get left 





Mr. Dooley’s 
Philosophy 


By F. P. DUNNE 


far the best Dooley and h 
BY *Sichelben, Kembla, anh tues: Riearels te 





Price $1.50 
All newsdealers, or 
R. H. RUSSELL, * $32 3 * 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, $y.su-yc 














GO by any Route 
you please to 


CALIFORNIA 


but RETURN vie 


Shasta- 
Northern 
Pacific 


Unless you do you miss the best part of your 
trip on the cars. By doing this you can 
visit Yellowstone Park -« route home— 
only two hours’ ride by train from our main line 
at Livingston, Montana, 

Any Northern Pacific Agent will give you in- 
formation and rates, or write to 


CHAS. S. FEE, G.P.& T.A. 
St. Pe.ul, Minn. 


RICH FURS 


_ Evening Wraps . 
Tailor-Made Gowns 


OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


———- <>-——- 


Exclusive models to select from. 

















A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR 


REMODELLING FUR GARMENTS. 





8 Wesr 330 Srreer 


Opp. Waldorf- Astoria 


The | Browning 


Love-Letters 
| 1845-46 








These: love - letters of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Barrett are among the 
most important of recent 
contributions to literature. 
Their wonderful beauty en- 
titles them tc 2 position be- 
side ths poems of these writers. 


ls Vols., eae 8vo, Cloth, $5 00 
Half Leather = - . $9 50 
== 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Ghe NEW ENGLAND 
WATCH CO. 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 
for the season are shown 
in our Blue Book for Ladies’, 
im our for Men's 
*» * WATCHES. + * 
Bither or both sent on application. 


gy Maiden Lane, New York City. 149 State St., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
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The Post Canteen 


rHE POINT OF VIEW OF A UNITED 
STATES ARMY PRIVATE 


T is an old saying, and in this case a 
true one, “Of two evils choose the 
lesser,” and the leading spirits in 
the creation of a post canteen, to 
take the place of a post traders’ sa- 
loon, did, im fact, choose the lesser 
ev. Beyond question to any rational- 
minded man, who has a care for the wel- 
fare of his fellow-man, a drinking resort 
of any class or name is an evil. e ques- 
tion ‘naturally arises, “Why do such 
places exist?” ‘Simply because ~ people 
want them, and that ts why the post can- 
teen has an existence to-day. 
it has been a well-recognized fact ‘from 
General Washington’s time down ‘to the 
present day that soldiers are not all saints, 
nor ever will be, and that a certain per- 
centage of the men will have their whiskey 
or beer, orders to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The founders of the post can- 
tcen did not establish it for the purpose 
of making soldiers drink, or to derive 
any profit from it, as the only profit there 
is in it goes to the soldier; the greater 
share te the one who never enters its 
doors. Post traders’ stores and 
traders’ saioons have for years been the 
central figure in all military posts, and 
meny a man with the political pull to 
get the tradership in a military post on 
the frontier: has amassed a fortune by his 
ill-gotten gains from the soldier. The store 
and saloon were under the jurisdiction of 
the post commander, of course. He it was 
who fixed the prices on goods for sale in 
the saloon and certain articles in the 
store—that is, to soldiers; but the post 
trader has a political pull, and the post 
commander cannot overlock that fact, so 
the prices range rather high. The saloon, 
always presided over by a citizen of the 
lowesi. type, eager to make money for him- 
self, would always give liquor to men to 
whom orders had been given not to serve 
drinks, the men paying extra for the risk 
the bartender ran, he putting the money 
in his own pocket. He would also take 
clothing of all ‘cinids, as well as blankets, 
coffee, rice, sugar, flour, or bacon and 
beans, and sell them to ranchers or cow- 
boys, making a neat profit. Many a sol- 
dier has parted with nearly all his cloth- 
ing in this manner, and many a drunken 
cook and rascally first sergeant has dis- 
posed of the company’s rations in the 
same mapner. 
The liquors were of the vilest kind, all 
manufactured of drugs, not a drop from 
any distillery, the rankest poison—pine- 
top, the boys used to call it. 
it was made of pine-needles and tobacco- 
juice. Commanding officers in sheer des- 
peration bave closed the post saloon for 
days to try and straighten the men out, 
but they continued the wheel just the 
same. How? No other saloon on the 
reservation—the reservation six, eight, ten 
or more miles square—the post in the een- 
tre of the reservation—no passes granted 
to leave post-—strict orders for all men to 
stay in the post day and night—extra or- 
ders to guards to be on the lookout for 
men going in or out—no one allowed to 
take a horse cr mule from the corral, with- 
out orders from the quartermaster, and a 
sentry to see that they did not take any, 
and thé. netrest 16wn fifteen or twenty 
miles away-—and check roll-call every 
night: that. is, the captain of each com- 
pany each night passed through the quar- 
ters with the first sergeant, and looked 
at each bunk to see if the soldier slept. 
Good old man, wasn’t he? More thought- 
ful of his boys than many a father. This 
is how: Just off the reservation at some 
suitable point are situated one or more 
vile dens calied in frontier parlance “ Hog 
ranches,” stocked with a vile assortment 
of liquors. A sentry on the corral would 
go to sleep at a given signal, a poor un- 
fortunate herse or mule would be taken, 
and in a short space of time a couple of 
sacks ful! of bottics of whiskey would be 
going the rounds of the boys, or would 
be cachéd away fer the next day, the sentry 
standing in on the drink free. If no mule 
or horse was to be stolen away, then it 
was a ease of walk. But how about the 
captain and the empty bunk? If the first 
sergeant was in with the boys, he account- 
ed for the man as on guard, in the guard- 
house or hospital. The captain never look- 
ed at the company roster to verify the 
report of the sergeant; or a dummy served 
the purpose—a toe of a stocking poked out 
from under the blanket and ‘stuffed with 
rage, the elbow of a shirt-sleeve, ditto, and 
a blanket or other articles underneath 
the bedding to serve for the form of the 
body, and a muskrat cap stuffed for the 
head. There you are! Just imagine the 
fond captain gazing with admiration at 
the supposed form of ‘one of his company, 
and at the same moment the real form 
staggering across the prairie, under a 
heavy sack of bottles filled with whiskey, 
and & heavier joad inside. Did the officers 
know this? Certainly. Why did they 
not stop it? It was simply impossible. 
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If You Wish to 
Use Pure Whiskey 
buy only straight 
whiskey. If it is a 
HAND - MADE SOUR 
MASH like 
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Cotes OGARS 


“MADE AT KEY 


These Cigars ate manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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dollars. 


or 25 cents a Number. 
$7 00.] 


Square, New York. 





Golf 


Golf (an Official Organ of the United 

States Golf Association) will be sent 
one year, with a copy of HARPER'S 
OFFICIAL GOLF GUIDE, for 


[Zhe Subscription Price of GOLF is $200 a year, 
The GOLF GUIDE costs 


For a Specimen Copy of GOLF, write to 
GOLF, Harper & Brothers, Franklin: 


HARPERS OFFICIAL GOLF 
GUIDE is a book of three hundred pages, 
containing the names of more than one thou- 
sand Golf Clubs, each fully described, how to 
get there, names of officers, dues, ett, ets 
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If your druggist cannot supply the 
MARVEL, accept no other, but write us for 
Illustrated Book, sent free—sealed. It gives 
prices by mail, particulars and directions invalu- 
able to ladies. 


MARVEL C0., Room 4, Times Building, New York. 
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cogte: 
Deng eget that the 
the place are enforced, and 
] accountable to the int i 
‘of discipline. 


) What is 


ifs 


& 
2 


in the profits. 
that soldiers 
are enlisted for regular or volunteer ser- 


of any city, 


| town, or county—for that ts where they 


come from. ey are of man 


alities, and from all walks in 


nation- 
ife—from 


the highest to the lowest. The canteen 
‘| has no corrupting influence. On the other 


| hand, it has the o ite effect. It teach- 
es the men that if must use liquor, to 
learn to do so in eration. 


In a camp of thirty-five or forty thou- 
sand volunteers, what can you expect? 
drinking are a good many men 

to be seen by one unaccustomed 


te such 
gatheri A volunteer camp is not the 


oo to judge a canteen, or anything else. 


o are these volunteers? Th 
uncles, 
of a tem 


are your 

cousins. 
rance organ- 
ization when they enlisted? Were they 
teetotalers? Did putting on the uniform 
of a soldier turn them into drunkards? 
Did the post canteen debauch all these 
noble men in one day? No. Ycu only see 
enacted in such a camp, in an enlarged 
form, what you may see in your own town 
in miniature any day you wish to look 
for it. Why are saloons in your towns? 
Because people want them. Why don’t 
you close them up? You can’t. 

The only things I feel sorry for, in this 
world, are the chronic kickers kicking 
— something they know nothi 

t—wasting energy that might be u 

to a better purpose. Men who have spent 
their lives in the army, and are well versed 
in all that pertains to army life, have only 

praise for the t canteen, 
for simple reason that it is a necessary 
evil in the army, just as your saloons are 
necessary evils in your cities and villages. 


@A. 


The Christmas number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY, consisting of fifty-two pages of 
teat and illustrations, many of which are 
printed in color, enclosed in @ cover of at- 
tractive design, will be for sale on the 
news-stands Thursday, December 6.. In or- 
der to be sure of securing a copy order 


| from your newsdealer now. 
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The Season’s Round 


| ewith Big Game 


IDWINTER in the Maine woods 
finds the: big game virtually 
imprisoned in the forest nooks 
where the first deep snows of 
the season found them. The 
bears in November den them- 

selves up under tree roots, in caves, and in 
hollow toy where they continue to doze 
until they awake, gaunt and hungry, in 
April; then the farmers in the back town- 
ships must look to their for 
there is more to Bruin’s taste 
than fresh mutton with which to break his 





























Charles Hale Hoyt, 
Playwright. 
Born Julv 26, 1860. Died November 20, 1900, 








winter’s fasting. The moose and deer, 
kept on the move by the constant pres- 
ence of hunters and the cracking of rifles 
in the woods from the first of to 
the middle of December, when the open 
season is over and the smell of powder 
smoke has left the forest, return, as a rule, 
to their custo feeding-grounds. The 
moose at the first coming of snow seeks 
the mountain slopes, shaping their course 
toward Mount Katahdin and the ranges 


further to the west and south, whose bases ; 


and sides are favorite wintering-places for 
these animals. The deer, which wander 
on the mountain sides and summits in 
late autumn, descend in little bands to the 
valleys as the snow gets deep on the 
ground, and in localities abounding in 
the twigs and tree-barks on which they 
feed in winter make their yards, as the 
labyrinths of paths that they trample in 
the snow in their browsings are called. 
Until the hunting season begins, next Oc- 
tober, moose and deer may rest in peace 
from man, except for the distant crash 
of timber trees felled by the lumberman’s 
axe, or the incursions of the conscience- 
less r, who risks fine and imprison- 
ment by slaughtering them in their yards. 
As the snow on the ground with 
the storms of February and rch, the 
deer find it more and more difficult to ex- 
tend their paths to the forage they seek, 
and in seasons in which the snowfall was 
unusually heavy er have been known to 
starve in their yards. The moose, with 
his longer legs and great strength, is bet- 
ter fitted for travelling through deep snow, 
but he too prefers to stay in his yard, un- 
less driven forth by enemies or starvation. 
From foes in winter the moose has little 
to fear, any of the other forest animals 
seldom venturing to try conclusions with 
him; but around the deer-yards wild-cats 
prowl, in readiness to pounce upon the 
young deer that may chance to become 
separated from the others, and several of 
them together sometimes will attack a 
full-grown deer. One enemy, fortunately 
rare, is dreaded in common by all the ant- 
lered game; the scent of a wolf borne to 
their nostrils on the breeze, or his long 
howl breaking the forest stillness, throws 
deer and moose alike into consternation. 
But the wolf for forty years past has been 
little in evidence in Maine, though now 


and then one is seen sneaking furtively |. 


through the forest—an omen of destruc- 
tion to game that experienced hunters dis- 
like to see. 

When the rains and sunshine of late 
March and early April have lowered and 
crumbled the snow, so that travelling 
again is possible, the moose and deer leave 
their yards to range the woods, feeding 
eagerly on the expanding buds and green 
plants that first appear in woodlands. The 
moose sheds his lordly antlers, and there- 
after, until the autumn finds them renew- 
ed, he keeps himself in retirement, shun- 
ning the company of his own kind and all 
other creatures. During the summer, 
while his budding new horns are yet in 
velvet, he lies secreted by day in some 
dense thicket, coming out at night to the 
= water reaches of stream and lake to 
eed upon lily-pads and uatic grass. 
Here = Fh. ty a hours of 
darkness, standing or lyimg in the water, 
or swimming perhaps long distances to 
fresh feeding-grounds, The cow moose 
and her calf are less wary, 30 far as fear 
of man is concerned, bei protected by 
law from the bunter’s rifle at all seasons, 
but there are enemies in shape of h 
bears and wild-cats that compel her vigil- 
antly to watch over her calf, and some- 
times to fi for its safety. She seems 
fully to realize her immunity from 
from man, and often displays great in- 
difference to his presence. Throughout 
the summer she stays much of the time 
in the water of still streams and coves in 
lakes where 


water-grass and lily-pads 
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Wherever sold the public has 
Gentleman's Whiskey 


Hunter: 


to be pure, old, mellow, 
and the finest type of the 
purest whiskey. 
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The Hunter raises his hat in recog- 


nition of such appreciation. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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> Breathe 
It. 


Daily 
A FEW MINUTES 


NIGHT AND MORNING 
Will prevent or cure 
Coughs and Colds... 


TEN MINUTES FOUR TIMES 
DAILY 





Cures Catarrh and Bronchitis. 
TEN MINUTES EVERY HOUR 


Cures Consumption. 


Sold by all druggists or sent by mail. Outfit 
y $1.00. Outfit, 25c. 
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» illustrated here- ; 
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Papertin -goods : 
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» bell by taking a few minutes’ exercise. This will 

cost you nothing. 
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ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, 
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grow, with her calf lying in concealment 
on the bank, but never so far away but 
that she can come promptly to its rescue 
if danger threaten. 

The deer, which ov!number the moose 
fifty to one, have in general the same 
habits. It is in summer, when both deer 
and moose seek the waterways, that the 
voyager in his canoe may get some ade- 
uate idea of the abundance of big game 
m Maine. Last summer, in travelling four 
miles along a chain of ponds nerth of Se- 
bee Lake, a fisherman counted fifteen deer 
in one morning. During the same season 
W, T. Pollard, a game-warden, iv paddling 
ten miles on the west branch of the Pen- 
obscot River, saw thirty-two deer and four 
moose. Many of these animals showed so 
little fear as scarcely to take the trouble 
to leave the water aa he passed, and one 
cow moose he actually bymped with the 
bow of his canoe. Facing sidewise from 
him as she stood belly-deep in the stream, 
she was feeding upon the grass at the bot- 
tom, thrusting her head down beneath the 
surface, and keeping it there while she 
secured a mouthful, then lifti it inte 
the air while she chewed and swallowed it. 
By using the paddle only when her head 
was under water and letting the canoe 
drift when she raised it above the sur- 
face, the warden was able to approach su 
near that two or three quick styokes of 
the paddle sent the bow of the canoe 
against her side. The meose lifted her 
head and stared at the intruder in blank 
astonishment, then turned and rushed to 
the shore, where her calf, which had been 
concealed in the bushes, at once joined 
her, and the two stood gazing after the 
canoe until it passed from sight round a 
bend of the river. In late summer the 
deer come into the farmer’s pastures and 
taze with the cattle, inva his grain- 
elds, and nibble the green pods on his 
bean and vines. This state of things 
continues until, ali in a day, the Arcadian 
peace is broken, and the fearlessness of 
the antlered creatures teward mar is 
changed to suspicion and flight. The 
cracking of rifles on October 1, the open- 
ing day of the shooting season, is a warn- 
ing signal thoroughly understood by deer 
and moose, and at once they become shy; 
wary creatures, -which recognize in mau 
their most dangerous enemy. 

It is in October that the bull moose ap- 
pears in all his glory and strength, the 
undisputed monarch of the Maine woods: 


His dun-fronted coat is sleek and glossy, 
his ificent antiers are spread to their 
full size. It is the pairing season wher 


he knows no fear. He wages fierce fights 
with his rivals for the favor of the fe- 
male moose, and the hunter’s imitation of 
her bellow, made through the calling-hora 
of rolled-up birch bark, brings him crash- 
ing th the forest fo the death await» 
ing him in the rifle’s magazine. 
extraordinary abundance of | big 
in Maine is due primarily to the 
natural advantages its vast forests afford 
as a shelter and feeding-ground, and to thé 
enactment and enforcement of admirable 
me laws by the State in the past three 
} ate Undoubtediy many deer and 
moose come into the State from Canada, 
where are. hunted the year round. 
Under the laws enacted by the Maine 
Legislature of 1899, the open time for 
shooting these animals was materially 
shortened from the three months allowed 
in former years. Now the season for deer: 
hunting, beginning, as before, on October 
1, ends before the snow lies too deep on 
the ground for the deer to travel freely 
about in it. Moose may be lawfully kill 
ed only from October 15 to Noyember 30, 
and there is a heavy penalty for killing 
&@ cow moose or a moose calf at any season. 
A hunter is permitted to kill twe deer and 
a@ moose in a@ season. The carcass of & 
(Continued on page 1147.) 
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The Mantle of Elijah © 


By I, ZANGWILL 


By far the best of Mr. Zangwill’s books. It is not a story of 
Jewish life, but deals with the social and domestic life of a British 
statesman. Illustrated by Louis Loeb. $1 50. 


Literary Friends and 


Acquaintance 
By W: D. HOWELLS 


Not cnly a most delightful volume of personal recollections, 
but a thorough survey of our literature for the past thirty-five 
years. Illustrated. $2 50. 


Women of the Bible 


| A series of studies of the women of the Scriptures, by Henry 
van Dyke, Bishop Potter, Bishop Doane, Cardinal- Gibbons, 
and others. Beautifully illustrated and bound. (In box.) $2 00. 
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Goose for 
Grown-u oa | The New York 
Times’. Saturday — 
By Review” says of ~ 
this book: f 
GUY WETMORE «Not the novel 
CARRYL but the public is 


to be judged by. 
tts reception of 
‘Eleanor. We aré 
glad to have lived 
long enough for tt, 
and we feel life to 
be better worth liv- 
ing because there 
has come into tt a 


book so noble.” 


A collection of latter- 
day versions of Mother 
Goose rhymes, which are 
no less amusing than Mr. 
Carryl’s “ Fables for the 
Frivolous,” It is a book 
which will appeal to any 
one with a sense of humor. 
Ihustrated by Peter Newell 
and Gustave Verbeek. 


$1 50. 








TWO-VOLUME EDITION 






Blue and Gold. (In box.) $300. 


Lorna Doone 
New I!lustrated Edition By R. D. BLACKMORE 





A new holiday edition, illustrated from photographs by Clif- ’ 


ton Johnson, and containing a photogravure frontispiece of the 
author. (In box.) $2 oo. 


Vesty of the Basins 


Illustrated Edition . 


A new holiday edition of this famous story, illustrated from 
many photographs by Clifton Johnson, made under the author's 
direction among the scenes described. (In box.) $2 00. 


She Stoops to Conquer 


New Illustrated Edition By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


An extremely beautiful small editidn of this classic, illustrated 
by Edwin Abbey, and bound in Half Leather, Green and 
Gold, $1 50, 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner. Royal a 
th 


The Cloiste r and the Hearth 


By Mrs. S. P. McL. GREENE 


HARPER’S W EEKLY 


| Books for Holiday Gifts 





By LORD ROSEBERY 


A character study of Napoleon at Saint Helena, by one of the 


most brilliant. and ‘scholarly statesmen of the day. His atti- 
tude towards the British ministry is intensely interesting. Crown 
8vo, Uncut, Gilt Top, $3 00. 


Lucid Intervals 


By E. S. MARTIN | 
Mr.Martin’s name is perhaps most closely identified with 
the department. of “This Busy World” in HARPER’S 
WEFKLY. The present volume is a collection of his humor- 
ously philosophical essays on various subjects. Illustrated. $1 50 


| The Cardinal’s Rose 


‘By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 
A rattling good romance, full of life,’ love, and” adventure. 
Nothing better has been done since “ The Prisoner: of Zenda.” 
Hlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1 50. ae 
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The. “ Chicago | 
» Tribune” says of Stories 
“ Eleanor”: 

“Zt seems to the By or 
present reviewer to Maas 
be the best. that GERTRUDE | 
Mrs..Ward has SMITH . 
written. Its art ts Siu. eee 
of the most fin- A book of stories for the 


tshed type. 
“This novel es- 
tablishes Mrs. 
Ward beyond ques- 
‘tion as the great- 
est woman novelist 


of her generation.” 


younger children, told with 
delightful simplicity, and 
illustrated with sixteen full- 
page pictures in. colors. 
The book *is printed in 
large type arid is strong- 
ly bound ina decorated 
cover. $1 50. 









ONE-VOLUME EDITION 
germ: by Albert Sterner. Post wo, 
, Ornamental, $1 50. 









Holiday Edition By CHARLES READE. 
A handsomely bound new edition in two volumes. © Illustrated 
with many drawings by William Mortinj chmeot: (In box.) $4 00. 


A Bicycle of Cathay 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON | 
A bright and amusing romance detailing the adventures ofa a 
ns school-master on a tour awheel. Illustrated PY. Orson 
owell. $1 50. 





Thrilling Days in Army Life | 








By GENERAL GEORGE A. FORSYTH — 


Personal experiences during the Civil War and Qn. the frontier. | 


‘It includes General ‘Forsyth’s account of Sheridan’s ride, which he 


_ shared with the great leader. Illustrated by Zogbaum. $1 50. 








HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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‘Napoleon : The Last Phase 
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(Continued from poge 1145.) 
moose or deer can be sh out of the 
State only when acco by the per- 
son who shot it. Every person who hunts 
in Maine, not a resident of the State, is 


from boats, and watching by 

runways. The use of dogs and 
lights is prohibited, and the term 
‘ elosed season was expressly arranged 
as to cover the months when the 
moose are in their yards, or t in any 
way be hampered in escaping 
by depth of snow. 

For one picturesque inhabitant of the 
Maine woke the bear, there is no closed 
time, the killing of this animal being en- 


i 
Bs 


couraged at all seasons. That he makes. 


a fair representation in Maine’s list of pig 
game the record of fifty-five bears kill 
last year testifies. He is an omniverous 
feeder, and his diet in general is regu- 
lated by what he can find to eat. Some of 
the ways in which he gets his ae 
count for the disapproval in which is 
held, for he is an inveterate killer of 
fawns, a fish- , and a robber of 
farm-yards, beehives, and corn- 
fields. The berry and nutting seasons 
are his feasting-times, when he lays the 
fat on his ribs which stands him in good 
stead through the long months of his win- 
ter hibernation. The steaks from a beech- 
nut-fed bear are an agreeable variation 
from venison in the fare of hunting- 
eamps; when obtainable they are served 
as a choice ‘viand in the Bangor hotels 
and restaurants, and many bear carcasses 
find their way to the Boston markets. In 
hunting the bear, all means, fair and foul, 
are used. He is hee. 6 , tracked with 
dogs, shot on sight when encountered by 
hunters in pursuit of deer, and not in- 
frequently killed with axes by lumbermen 
who come upon him asleep in his winter 
home. But his wariness, cunning, and the 
astonishing speed with which he can get 
over a rough country stand him in 
hand, and with all the hunti of him 
done, the number .of bears in ine does 
not materially lessen from year to year. 

That antlered northern nomad the cari- 
bou has again made one of his periodical 
disappearances. from the Maine woodlands. 
Essentially migra in his habits, his 
' departure has ca no surprise to old 
hunters who have known his ways of 
coming and going in former years. Of 
all forest travellers, the caribou, which is 
the American reindeer, is the swiftest and 
surest; his broad, spreading feet, which are 
concave at the bottom, uphold him on soft 
bog or snow, smooth rock or slippery ice, 
and, once startled, he goes straight away 
over all country, with a long stride that 
carries him beyond all pursuit. The food 
of the caribou, like that of the Lapland 
reindeer, is mosses and lichens, which he 
seeks, according to the season of year, in 
swamps and bogs or on rocky mountain 
summits. A. striking sight, observed in 
the experience of many a Maine woods- 
man, is that of a band of caribou in early 
winter scattered upon a mountain-side, 
scraping the snow from the rocks with 
hoofs and antlers as they feed, or silhouet- 
ted against the wi as, sti out in a 
long line, they follow the leader of the 
herd along the summit of a ridge on their 
way to new pastures, Six years herds 
of caribou, numbering hundreds in each, 
fed in Maine, their favorite gous 
being the bogs that stretch from base 
of Mount Katahdin. The next year the 
only caribou reported were a few widely 
scattered bands, the largest of which num- 
bered at most but six or seven animals. 
These likewise have vanished, and the 
latest report of the Maine Fish and Game 
Commissioners announces: that the cari- 
bou has disappeared from the State, 
Where the herds have gone is one of the 
things that no man knows, but there can 
be no doubt that crossed the Canada 
border. Rather late in the day, the Maine 
Legislature last year declared a closed 
time of six years on caribou. Meantime 
the herds, somewhere in 
the wilderness in New Brunswick or the 
St. Lawrenee Valley, are at peace, let 
us hope, from wolves and hunters, 
It is reasonably certain that, if not exter- 
minated before it can come about, the mi- 
gratory instinct will once more awaken in 
them, and they will reappear in Maine as 
suddenly as they went, 

CLARENCE PULLEN, 


@a, 


The Christmas number of Hanrper’s 
WEEKLY, out December 6, will be the lar- 
gest issue of an American illustrated week- 
ly newspaper ever published, It will con 
tain eight full-page illustrations printed 
in siw colors, and an artistic cover, There 
will be four complete stories with Ohrist- 
mas themes, illustrated by our best-known 
artists, besides many drawings, essays, 
articles, and papers of seasonable interest. 
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A SODA FOUNTAIN FOR EVERY HOME 


Carbonic-Acid 


MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 

nothing can surpass SPARKLETS outfits. 

They will keep you in kindly remembrance 
through the entire year. 


Broadway and 25th Street, N, Y. City 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banxens, No. 69 Wau. Stxeer. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 
NO. 30 BROAD 8T., NEW YORK. 








“Tf it is not now, it is to come.” Sure. 
Here or hereafter every aspiration will be 
realized. Becertain of a few Aere through 
a policy in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Purity 


. S. RAE & CO, 
Leghorn, Italy. 
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T the coming short session of Con- 
gress some efféri will be made 
to reduce the revenues of the 
government and make the Trees- 
ury surplus more manageable, 
but nothing very radice) will be 


undertaken. ‘There have been’ consulta- 
tions on the subject among the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and the House Committee on Ways and 
Means is already at work on a measure to 
be introduced early in the session. [i is 
generally understood that the reduction of 

war taxes” will be only in the internal- 
revenue schedule, and that the tariff will 
* Aithongh for 

lor the last fiscal r, endin 

with June 30, there was a pins in of ms 
ceipts over expenditures of more than 
there is no reason to ex- 
pect a falling off in revenues under the 
existing law, it is reported that the Ad- 
ministration does not favor a reduction of 
more than $20,000,900 or $30,000,000. The 
reason seems to be the possibility of a de- 
crease in receipts and the probability of 
an increase in expenditures. “War ex- 
penses” are still going on in the Philip 
pines, and military and naval expenses 
are still kept on an ineressed scale on ac- 
count of the occupation of Cuba and the 
complications in China, and there will be 
an effort for a permanent increase of the 
army and navy as well as for a better de- 
fence of the sea-coasts. Then the ship- 
subsidy bill wil) be pressed, contemplatin 
an annual disbursement of $9,000,000, an 
the Nicaragua Cana! project will be push- 
ed for the construction of the waterway 
at the government expense. Just what 
may come out of tiie session in the wa 
of enlarged expenditures cannct be cal- 
culated, and there is a disposition to 
make any radical diminution of revenues 
wait. 

Apart from the encouragement of ex- 
travagant appropriations the surplus is 
the source of embarrassment to the Treas- 
ury and of disturbarte to the money- 
market. During the past months the pay- 
ment of premiums in the process of re- 
funding. bonds at two per cent. and the 
calling’in of the extended twos, amounting 
to about $25,000,000, has afforded some re- 
lief, but there is a constant tendency of 
the Sub-Treasury to draw funds from eir- 
culation, which cannot be steadily coun- 
terbalanced> by making deposits in the 
national banks. It is highly desirable 
that the Treasury operations should work 
as nearly as practicable at a balance of re- 
ceipts and disturbance. 

Nothing is likely to be done by Gon- 
gress for another year affecting the cur- 
rency. The result of the election ig re- 
98 as puttiug the gold. standard out of 

mmediate peril, anc giving assurance 
that all forms of currency will be main- 
tained at a parity with gold in spite c7 
The remedy for 
these defects can now safely wait for the 
meeting of the next Congress, of which one 
braneh has just been elected and one-third 
of the other will be changed by the State 
Legislatures before next March, That 
meeting, unless an extra eetsion should be 
called, which is not likely, wiil net take 
lace until December next year, and then 
it will be for a session long enough for 
whatever may be brought before it, 

Silver is no longer an element of danger 
in the currency. The amount of silver in 
circulation and in the Treasury is in the 
neighborhood of $500,000,000, and the 
coining of the bullion’ purchased with 
Treasury notes stili outsianding and the 
issue of certificates to replace those notes 
may add another $100,000,000. That is 
likely to be our limit of silver coinage 
apart from the subsidiary coin, while the 
gold in circulation and in the Treasury al- 
ready amounts to $1.000,000,000 and is 
constantly increasing. The legal-tender 
notes, being amply secured by the redemp- 
tion fund, are not likely to be disturbed 
for a long time to come, and even the na- 
tional-bank currency is less a subject of 
agitation than a few years ago. - The eur- 
ren¢y act having given it a new lease of 
life, it will probably not be made the aub- 
ject of further haaetatioe for a good while, 
though many anthorities continue to eriti- 
cise its lack of elasiicity. The refunding 
of old bonds in two-per-cents. has reached 
over $355,000,060, of which all but 
about $30,000,000 are held by national 
banks. 


There are still outstanding about, $350,- 
000,000 of the five-per-cents. of 1904 and 
the fours of 1907, which are refundable 
under the law. There remains the three- 

-cent. loan of 1908-18 and the fours of 

925, amounting together to about $285,- 
000,000, which mry sometime be made 
available for the security of bank-notes 
on the same terms as the others, At all 
events, there is no immediate danger of a 
failure of the. form of security to which 
we have been accustomed for nearly forty 
years. 








RICHARD CROCCEUR DE LION; 


“He who crusades and runs away may live to ¢rusdde another day!” 
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Soaps: 


Of coune tt fs WILLLAREY? SHUAYING SAI a5 bi exalt. lel 
such a mass of thick, creamy lather—no, other soap so thoroughly softens the 
beard and makes shaving such a soothing, refreshing part of the morning 
toilet. Search the world over and you won't find the equal of WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING SOAPS, 


Willieme’ Shaving Soaps sre sold everywhere, but gent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


vi ee 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, (Barber S 6 round cakes, 
‘or toler. 


40 cents. Exquisi 
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Christmas. 


| ‘The Folding Pocket Kinds 
are made of aluminum, covered 
with fine seal grain ieather 


' and fitted with superb lenses 


and shutters. 
$10.00 to $17. 50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 


dealers or by matt. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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sopanraneh of 3 gn peticie of Seed has Gach 


~Cook’s: 


; Flaked Rice} 


° 1S BRIGHT, WHITE, CLEAR, AND CLEAN. 


. The daint nty flakes please at sight, <nd the ease with 


which the rice is p for the table enhances the 


. srooepat nt naprocston. t the dry flakes in a colander, 
boiling water aver them, drain, shake 
and turn out of a _ dish. 
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The Expatriates 
By LILIAN AN ‘BELL. $150 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Absolutely No Cooking 
Book of tested receipts in every package. 

| All Grocers? Large Package, 15 cts. 
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| Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Sentral 
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